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Topics of the Month 


THE NON-ESSENTIALS 


¢ HERE is a present shortage in war work of 
1,000,000 unskilled laborers and the reserves 
of skilled labor are exhausted.” This an- 
nouncement came from the Department of 
Labor after expert and prolonged study of the situa- 
tion. The officials of the Department have the facili- 
ties for securing accurate information, and their con- 
clusions as to the facts cannot be questioned. 


says, and it is, therefore, necessary to curtail non- 
essential production and so secure the release of men 
for war work. 

A first step was an official declaration and enumer- 
ation of non-essential industries. War work means, 
says the.announcement : 

1. The manufacture of products or the erection of struc- 
tures directly or indirectly supplied to some department of 


the government for use in connection with the war. “Indi- 
rectly supplied” includes goods delivered under sub-contracts 


The country confronts 
a serious condition that is 
identical with that en- 
countered by England, 
France and Germany. In 
France it was partially 
met by importing native 
labor from Algeria and 
French China and the em- 
ployment of women; in 
England dependence was 
placed on the women, to 
whose loyal support 
Lloyd-George has attrib- 
uted England’s success in 
supplying munitions and 
war necessities; in Ger- 


E cannot sell bonds in billions on the basis of 

what they may be worth to the very rich. They 
must be offered to all the people alike at one price, and 
should appeal to all alike and upon equal terms. The 
result of selling a bond which bears a low rate of inter- 
est and carries exemption from graduated and super- 
income taxes will be this: The poor and people of 
modest means will buy them for patriotic reasons, but 
will be unable to hold them because the return is too 
small, It will be less than they can get from banks of 
deposit or savings banks, and the tendency will be all 
the time for these bonds to be purchased from them and 
accumulated by the very rich without any adequate con- 
sideration moving from them either to the United States 
or to the original subscriber. In these circumstances 
the value of the tax exemption depends not upon the 
bonds themselves, but upon a wholly extraneous fact, 
the extent of the wealth of the holder—Sercretary 


to government contractors. 


2. Coal mining is wholly 
war work. 


3. Railroads and farms 
are engaged in war work to 
the extent that under this 
program they are protected 
from all recruiting by other 
industries. 


4. The making of prod- 
ucts which may ultimately be 
used for war purposes but 
which are not to be delivered 
either directly to the govern- 
ment or to some contractor 
who uses them in producing, 
or as a part of products to be 
delivered to the government, 
is not considered war work. 


many the shortage caused 
the employment of war 
prisoners and the enslave- 


McApoo. 


More than the first 
statement of the exhaus- 


ment of the Belgians, al- 
though the latter must be taken as a characteristic 
manifestation of Hun brutality. 

In this country the first effort to solve the prob- 
lem of a constantly diminishing labor supply is the 
withdrawal of workers from what have been called 
the non-essential industries and occupations and the 
systematizing of the distribution of labor by the con- 
trol of labor agencies and the employing forces. 

In the meantime the raising of armies continues 
and the man-power bill extends the draft ages so that 
there must necessarily be further depletions of the 
labor supply. Despite all the efforts at control, the 
Department of Labor has declared that the shortage 
IS so acute that “completion of a number of important 
War projects for the army and navy is being delayed.” 
There is no idle labor of any real value, the statement 


tion of the labor supply 
and more than the list of 
non-essential industries, this definition of war work 
bespeaks a condition that is serious and, if not ade- 
quately met, promises to become alarming. There 
will be instant agreement. that chauffeurs, bath at- 
tendants, florists, pawnbrokers, peanut venders and 
soda dispensers are unessential, but it is more difficult 
to understand that “auto trucks” are dispensable un- 
less carrying fuel or government supplies. Motor 
truck freight service is relieving the railroads and, 
even if engaged in the freightage of non-essentials, 
it would seem the part of wisdom to control rather 
than to destroy it. It is the presumption that the 
Department of Labor made this decision advisedly ; 
in that event, there is the certain prospect of the 
elimination of store deliveries and much of the service 
that, in cities at least, has come to be classed as a 
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necessary rather than a convenient custom of trade. 

Apparently and despite increasing casualty lists, 
the war is still far away. There are still hosts of men, 
unqualified for fighting, who are amply qualified for 
working. If the real problem is one of labor, it is 
easier to solve than one of soldiers so far as classifica- 
tion goes, but infinitely more difficult in its practical 
aspects. A millionaire or a high-salaried executive 
may be taken by the draft for the army, and many 
have been taken, but the taking of a high-salaried “dis- 
pensable” for work in a ship yard is another question. 


THE OTHER QUESTION 


In Seattle, says Edwin Selvin in the Business 
Chronicle, Lawrence Wood, Federal Director for 
Washington of the United States Government Em- 
ployment Service, asked for 2,000 business and pro- 
fessional men who would volunteer for work in the 
local ship yards. In public addresses, in newspaper 
interviews and in full-page advertisements, Mr. Wood 
pressed his appeal. 

One business man, who took it seriously, had an 
interview with Mr. Wood, which concluded with what 
Mr. Selvin affirms is this verbatim report: 

“Tn order to work, must I join a labor union?” 

“Well, the big plants where men are needed so 
badly are unionized, and so it will be necessary for 
you to join the union.” 

“Are they ‘closed shops?’ ” 

“Ves.” 

“But I don’t want to join a labor union.” 

“Then we don’t want you.” 

This case, presumably characteristic, presents a 
dilemma. The government has assumed control of 
labor. The recruiting of labor is under rigid govern- 
ment direction. While the present restrictions apply 
only to unskilled labor, notice has been given that, as 
soon as possible, they will be extended to include skilled 
labor. The whole program was characterized by Di- 
rector General Densmore of the U. S. Employment 
Service as the “most drastic action that the govern- 
ment has taken since putting the National Army draft 
into effect.” 

This program, like the draft, the taking over of 
the railroads, the price fixing, etc., is distinctly a win- 
the-war measure. All these things are accepted as 
justified by necessity. Everyone has approved them 
for that reason. The objections registered are to 
methods, not to policy. But, in the face of it all, the 
rules of unionism stand supreme. They cannot be 
varied or departed from whether the war is won or 
lost. Labor, therefore, is not to be recruited. Union 
labor only is wanted. Unionism, and its domination 
and perpetuation, stands forth as the paramount con- 
sideration. 

It is a baffling situation. Government officials are 
not to be harshly criticised for conduct which some 
rather intolerant persons have classed as an obsequious 
surrender to unionism. Government officials have not 
cared to pile a war with organized labor upon a war 
with Germany. Perhaps they have been too meek. 
Perhaps they have been too quick to demand of em- 
ployers that they surrender rights for which they have 
long stood firm, because employers are susceptible to 
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reason, and the unions usually are not. Perhaps the 
club of plant commandeering has been swung too 
vigorously over employers’ heads. Of these things the 
unions have been quick to take advantage and they 
have grown more powerful and will continue to grow 
more powerful as the difficulties increase. It is a con- 
dition, however, which becomes additionally significant 
when considered in the light of a serious shortage of 
labor and the government’s action in assuming to take 
control of it. If there is no more labor and additions 
to its ranks can be secured only by drawing on classes 
whose members are not in sympathy with unionism, 
the productive capacity of the country even for essen- 
tial war work has been already reached or soon will 
be. All the government employment service can do is 
to shift the brawn around and center it where it is 
most needed. Mr. Gompers’ cry that there is no labor 
shortage, but that the report of it is merely a scheme 
of capital to promote the conscription of labor, runs 
squarely into the findings of facts by the department 
of which William B. Wilson is the head, and Mr, 
Wilson stands quite as high in the ranks of unionism 
as Mr. Gompers. 

How long will the war last? The question becomes 
more than ever important. What would unionism do if 
German prisoners were brought over and put to work? 
What would it do if Chinese were brought in? Mr. 
Morrison gave the answer in his arguments against 
the proposal of the man-power bill to turn into the 
cantonments immediately any workers who left the 


positions whose occupancy had won them draft ex- 


emption. That provision, Mr. Morrison declared, was 
instigated by capitalism which desired the conscription 
of labor. Thus the answer is given to any suggestion 
that involves the use of anything but union labor. 


100 PER CENT. WAR PRODUCTION 


The objective of the drive against non-essentials 
is 100 per cent. war production. Factories, otherwise 
engaged, have been requested to get on such a basis 
as soon as possible. For the remainder of the year 
makers of passenger motor cars are limited to one- 
quarter of their production for 1917. The contention 
that automobiles are non-essential is, in this case, 
merged into the larger claim that the supply of steel 
is barely enough to supply the needs of the govern- 
ment. “The time has come,” said the Director of the 
Federal Employment Service last month, “for the en- 
tire nation to realize that “business as usual’ is no 
longer possible.” It is a painful statement, however 
true. The pain comes of the fact that there is hardly 
any business which earns profit and gives employment, 
whose continued existence cannot be justified by plausi- 
ble arguments. How are people to buy bonds and 
who is to pay the taxes if the usual sources of income 
are cut off or curtailed? 

The automobile makes a peculiar appeal. Un- 
doubtedly there is much unnecessary riding and much 
flaunting of affluence in the faces of sweating pedestri- 
ans, but there is also much to the credit of the motor 
car in hard work and useful service. It has taken 
the terrors out of, distance, brought the country to the 
city, revolutionized farm life, promoted health and 
developed an industry of such proportions that skilled 
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labor is not one of the great war problems. In war 
itself the motor car and the motor truck are indispens- 
able. Presumably then this industry is not to suffer 
greatly because of the curtailment order. It is merely 
advised to get itself on a 100 per cent. war basis. Re- 
striction on the use of gasoline must follow. “If busi- 
ness as usual” is no longer possible, “pleasure as 
usual,” if it cuts into war supplies, should not be pos- 
sible either. 


GUIDANCE FOR THE BANKER 


In these various rules and regulations the banker 
will find guidance in extending credit under the official 
request for its denial to non-essential enterprises. In 
restating the request made in its circular letter of last 
April for such curtailment, Governor Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board says, “it is evident that 
effective steps in the direction of curtailing unneces- 
sary credits have been taken by only a comparatively 
small number of banks.” The statement also says: 

“It may be well to point out that in the interest of suc- 
cessful government financing, it would be much better to hold 
credit within reasonable bounds by intelligent co-operation 
rather than to attempt to force contraction by establishing 
high discount rates.” 

The banker’s desire to subscribe to this request and 
his ability to do so are poles apart. Bankers are moved 
by patriotism like everyone else. They have given 


signal demonstrations of their active loyalty. But the 
banker will find it difficult, and even impossible, to 
deny a customer of long standing the usual credit ac- 


commodation. It is certainly not the banker’s duty to 
define a particular enterprise as non-essential by refus- 
ing an extension of credit. He may express his opin- 
ion and advance arguments in support of it. He may 
decline participation in an enterprise obviously non- 
essential or non-essential by government decree, and 
he may decline credit to aid in new business. It must 
be remembered, however, that the banker regards it as 
his first obligation to take care of his customers. Any 
invasion of his discretion in this connection may well 
be resented. Similarly, the suggestion that all appli- 
cations for loans over $100,000 be first approved by 
the capital issues or some other committee is such an 
invasion. All of this would constitute untoward inter- 
ference with a right that should be held inviolable, and 
it has a flavor of autocracy and money-trustism that 
is not the less objectionable because the government is 
the deciding authority. 

Moreover, curtailment of credits through the im- 
possible means of sympathetic co-operation is some- 
thing more than an absurdity when the control over 
the rate of rediscount was placed in the Federal reserve 
banks for that exact purpose. Increasing the rate is 
the surest way to restrict the demand for credit. The 
Federal Reserve Board has not been permitted to have 
recourse to this remedy because the Treasury officials 
will not give heed to the condition of the money mar- 
ket. The government’s war issues have been put out 
at rates of interest which take no account of obvious 
conditions. In the placing of these securities with 
investors, the rates they bear must be considered. If 
the interest rate at which loans against these issues 
as collateral could be had were much higher than the 
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rates of the reserve banks, the buying of the securities 
would necessarily be halted. We are then on an arti- 
ficial basis. 

The rediscount rates of the reserve banks are much 
too low. The prevailing commercial rate is 6 per 
cent. The rediscount rates average 4.4 per cent. Re- 
discounting is profitable as well as easy. If moral 
influence, sympathetic co-operation, sentiment, patri- 
otism or any form of emotion controlled the money 
market, Liberty bonds would all be selling above par, 
instead of only the 3%s, which are tax free. The 
way to curtail credit for non-essential enterprises is 
by raising interest rates. The way to force bankers 
to bring about the curtailment is by raising the dis- 
count rates of the reserve banks to a point where they 
will indicate something other than the desire of gov- 
ernment officials to keep rates down. Just now the 
rates are frankly arbitrary and were held at the present 
low point in order that there might be little difficulty 
in handling Liberty bonds. 

Thus the rediscount rates of the reserve banks are 
on a false basis also in regard to commercial loans. 
When the reserve system was in a formative state 
and anxious to give a practical demonstration of its 
value to the banks and to the people, the fact that the 
rediscount rate was lower than the prevailing rate for 
commercial paper was not regarded seriously. The 
readjustment was bound to come in due course. But 
the readjustment has not come. The rediscount rate, 
as given in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for August 
was 4.4 per cent. 

The average rediscount rate is, therefore, about 
1.6 per cent. lower than the commercial bank rate. 
The rate of 4.4 is a trifle lower than the average for 
bankers’ acceptances. The call loan rate has held 
firmly between 5 and 6 per cent. during August. 

Official discount rates in European centers were 
quoted at 5 per cent. in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna 
and Copenhagen in August. Money on call in London 
was 3 per cent. “In London the private bank rate,” 
says the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of 
August 17, “has not been changed from 3 17/32 per 
cent. for sixty and ninety days.” 

In England the official rate of the Bank of Eng- 
land is invariably higher than the private bank rate. 
The bank that rediscounts loses money by the trans- 
action. That the loss may be as small as possible, the 
bank seeking a rediscount selects for that purpose 
paper near maturity. It is so in all central bank 
countries. There can be no rediscounting for the pur- 
pose of making profit. No temptation to rediscount 
is offered by the central bank. The central bank is 
there as the guardian of business, and business is as- 
sured of credit at a rate which conforms to the necessi- 
ties of the case when the capacity of the commercial 
banks has been reached. 

In this country the failure of the reserve system 
to make a rediscount rate scientifically adjusted to 
the demands of the market, is one of the great defects 
of the system. The adjustment is even less in con- 
formity with conditions now than it was before the 
reserve system was instituted. It is important that the 
war bonds of the government be taken by the people. 
If they are to be taken there must be an easy method 
by which the banks may secure rediscounts against the 
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bonds as collateral. Otherwise the resources and the 
facilities of the reserve banks would not be available 
for the purpose of aiding in financing the war. But, 
as a direct result of the effort to keep the rediscount 
rates down for this purpose, the rediscount rates are 
down for all purposes. The result is that business 
responds to the stimulation of low rates and an attempt 
is made to counteract this by appeals to the banks to 
curtail credits. It is about the same as if a depart- 
ment store were to advertise and say, “Don’t buy our 
goods; they are too cheap.”” The problem of the cur- 
tailment of credit for non-essentials is made very much 
more difficult by this process. It is doubtful if the 
problem can be solved by appeals to the bankers who 
are not always free agents in extending credit. It is 
equally doubtful if appeals to the non-essential indus- 
tries will be more effective because the non-essentials, 
as defined by government authority, may not be so, 
as defined by the men who own and operate them. 
But the government can refuse coal and materials and, 
through such refusal, secure the curtailment of activity 
desired. 


THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


The Tourth Liberty Loan drive is scheduled to 
begin September 28 and to continue three weeks in- 
stead of four, as in former drives. Difficulty in sus- 
taining the sales effort for four weeks was universally 
reported. Public interest in the loan always sagged 
in the middle of the period. Wear and tear on the 
selling force as well as considerable expense will be 
saved by having a shorter period. Neither the amount 
of the loan nor the terms and conditions of the bonds 
have been disclosed, but rumor places the amount at 
$5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000, the interest rate at 
414 per cent. and the denominations of the bonds from 
$50 up, as in the preceding loans. 

The treasury and the Liberty Loan organizations 
face the difficulty of selling more bonds in less time 
than heretofore; the people face the necessity of buy- 
ing and absorbing a larger issue. The manner in 
w hich the previous issues have been absorbed is the 
best indication of the capacity and disposition of the 
people to absorb the new loan. Patriotism, reduced 
to practical terms of winning the war, is the incentive. 
So far as the people are concerned, the rate of inter- 
est is an all but negligible matter. In the money 
market the price of bonds is fixed after the usual 
study of items and with due regard to conditions, but 
present prices for bonds of the first three loans are 
fixed as the result of an amount of trading insignificant 
in comparison with the total amount of bonds out- 
standing. 

As yet, there has developed no particular reason 
for heeding the market prices of previous bond issues 
in making the terms and conditions of the new one, 
although there may be such reasons later. The 3%s 
selling above par as the result of the demand for tax 
free bonds attest only the eagerness of the payers of 
surtaxes to avoid such obligations. Elsewhere in this 
issue will be found an illuminating analysis of the mar- 
ket operations in war bonds and an instance of the 
extreme nicety of the price adjustments. Just now 
the point of chief interest is the capacity of the people 
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to buy and pay for a still greater quantity of bonds 
than they have yet been called on to take at one time. 
It has been settled that three issues, totaling nearly 
$10,000,000,000, can be sold and absorbed. In ‘the next 
twelve months the people are to be asked to buy and 
pay for something like $15,000,000,000. 

The amount of war securities in all banks, includ- 
ing the reserve banks, as collateral for loans will in- 
crease generally for an indefinite time as one bond 
issue follows another, and there will also be such 
collateral in all banks for many years to come. Bonds 
will be so used because they are a desirable form of 
collateral, and eventually their quantity will mark only 
the fluctuations in the general demand for bank credit. 
The proportion of such collateral now in the bank is 
not unusual under the circumstances, and there is 


ample capacity in the banks for doing whatever is 
necessary to make even a $6,000,000,000 loan a success. 


THE ACCEPTANCE MARKET 


The acceptance call money market was formally 
opened in New York on August 26 when J. P. Morgan 
& Company and other banking concerns offered funds 
freely to dealers in acceptances at preferential rates. 

A market for acceptances had been in existence for 
several months, but it failed to reach real consequence 
until Morgan & Co. assumed leadership. Thus, after 
four years of operation of the reserve system and 
much discussion, study and educational work, there has 
finally been developed a market for commercial paper. 
Such a market was always considered as an indis- 
pensable factor in the development of an adequate sys- 
tem of commercial banking. It is made possible now 
only because the standing of an acceptance is made 
definite through eligibility for rediscount at the reserve 
bank. The leader is, therefore, in the same position 
as if he had advanced funds on call against stock ex- 
change collateral. If funds are not forthcoming for 
the redemption of stock collateral on call, the stock 
exchange offers instant facilities for realization. If 
the collateral is an acceptance, the reserve bank offers 
similar facilities. 

The call loan rate for stock collateral was 6 per 
cent. on August 26, while the rate for acceptance col- 
lateral was about 4%. Thus the superiority of the 
commercial security is recognized. This recognition 
is justified because variations in the market rate for 
commercial paper will be marked by sixteenths, while 
stock variations will be marked by points. 

The invasion of the call money market by com- 
mercial paper is a reversal of custom. Heretofore the 
speculative and investment demand has not infre- 
quently depleted the supply of commercial funds. The 
natural effect of the new market will be to stabilize 
rates for both with the prospect that call money for 
speculative ventures will be generally higher and de- 
pendent on the commercial demand. But if the rate 
for stock exchange collateral is higher, the supply of 
funds should also be more certain. 

The commercial world may now control the situa- 
tion, if it will put its credits in the form available for 
use in the acceptance market. 

A. D. W. 


Gold and the Cost of Its Production 


Gold Miners Want a Higher Price for Their Product 
and Support Their Claim by Showing the Falling 


Off in Production Which 


N behalf of the American Mining Congress and in 
I co-operation with various western associations of 

metal producers, Gov. Emmett D. Boyle, of Ne- 

vada, called a conference of gold producers at 
Reno and the conference met on August 12, 13 and 14. 
The purpose of the meetings was to discuss the situa- 
tion of the gold producers and, if possible, find some 
way of alleviating what was denominated as a critical 
situation. 

John Clausen, vice-president of the Crocker Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, was at the meeting and 
has voiced his views of the question below. Alexander 
Del Mar, who has given a lifetime to the study of the 
precious metals and has written numerous books on 
monetary science, has also expressed his views of the 
resolutions adopted at the Reno meeting. The resolu- 
tions adopted at the conference follow: 


Whereas, gold production in the United States has declined 
from one hundred and one million dollars in 1915 to eighty- 
four million dollars in 1917, with a still greater decrease now 
taking place, the production of California alone having declined 
three million dollars in the first six months of the present 
year; and 

Whereas, this decrease is principally due to the increased 
cost and shortage of labor and material, the price of gold, as 
our standard of value, being fixed by law at the invariable 
figure of $20.6718 per ounce, thus being the only important 
product which has not obtained an increased market price due 
to the present war conditions; and 


is Due to Lack of Profit 


Whereas, under present conditions capital cannot be ob- 
tained for gold mining, but is generally being withdrawn 
wherever possible from the said industry; and 

Whereas, on account of the increased cost of production 
with no increase at all in the market price of their product, 
many mines have been forced to cease operations in the last 
six months and many others are now running at a loss, and are 
about to be closed down or abandoned, and from their nature 
will require years to be re-opened, so that a large portion of 
the gold mining industry is now threatened with extinction; 
and 

Whereas, a war emergency exists, which we are advised by 
our own government necessitates the maintenance, and if pos- 
sible the increase of gold production of the United States, as 
of next importance after food and war munitions, being of 
vital importance as a basis for our continually ‘expanding 
credits, which are increasing both for the financing of the war 
and for reconstruction after the war; and 


Whereas, the gold resources of the United States are ade- 
quate to maintain our former production, and to afford under 
proper encouragement a substantially increased production; 
now therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that of all 
the various measures which have been suggested, the following 
will be most effective in maintaining and encouraging the pro- 
duction of gold in the United States; namely: 

Relief by the United States to the gold producers of this 
country to correspond with the increased cost of production, 
the extent of such relief to be fixed from time to time to meet 
changing conditions. 

That nothing contained in these Resolutions as passed is to 
be construed as meaning and intention to alter the amount of 
gold in the dollar, nor to place a premium upon gold. 


The Economic Side 


By JOHN CLAUSEN 


No more interesting chapter will be written in eco- 
nomic history than that which deals with the problem 
of the proper distribution of the world’s gold supply. 
Probably there was never greater need than now for 
co-operation of our industrial and financial elements to 
devise a workable plan for control of an increased pro- 
duction of that precious metal. 

A great man once said, “Necessity opens our eyes to 
the advantage of fresh principles,” and as I see it this 
is now our position. The greatest war that the world 
has ever known has so altered conditions that new 
methods and customs must necessarily take the place of 
the old in order to keep abreast of the times. In reality, 
a very important issue is presented; namely, whether 
the standard of value of the world will in future be gold 
or become a combination of silver and gold, and if so, 
what effect such changes would have on the trading 
powers of nations. It is obvious that if a bi-metallic 
standard were adopted as media, the question of the 
value between the metals themselves would become one 
of vital issue. Then again, there may be a scarcity of 
gold available as money for the purpose of effecting the 
sale or purchase of commodities, or as affecting the 


position of governments and banks and the availability 
of that precious metal in proportion to liabilities. 

For several years prior to the declaration of war in 
Europe the countries of France, Russia and Germany 
especially had been engaged in an eager, competitive 
scramble for gold which resulted in the holdings of 
their great state institutions expanding rapidly. On 
this account, at the outbreak of the war we found them 
with what was up to that time the peak of their gold 
reserves. 

The embargo which was universally adopted clearly 
demonstrates the desire of every commercial nation to 
control and retain its supply of gold. So far as the 
United States is concerned, other than the necessity 
of obtaining government permission to export gold in 
coin or bars, its circulation in this country has not been 
restricted—although the efforts of banks and individ- 
uals alike are directed toward harmoniously co-operat- 
ing with the government in concentrating the nation’s 
supply with the Federal reserve banks. 

One of the most curious economic features of the 
present situation has been the strong light which it has 
thrown on the fact that it is possible to have too much 
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of a good thing, even when that thing is gold. This is 
forcefully demonstrated if we glance at the financial 
position of the Scandinavian countries where the law 
has been carried so far as to relieve the government 
banks of the statutory obligation to buy gold, and coin 
it for all those who bring it in. This naturally pre- 
vented other countries dealing with Scandinavia from 
paying for purchases in gold, and the barter of com- 
modities was the only means open for concluding com- 
mercial transactions. 

It has lately been said that the world is divided into 
two classes of countries; those which refuse to accept 
gold and those which refuse to part with it. Sometimes 
it is asked how any one can possibly refuse to take gold 
in payment, but this is easily explained by the fact that 
gold in bars or foreign coins is not legal tender any- 
where. No person in Scandinavia, for example, could 
be made to take gold bars or American eagles in reim- 
bursement for goods to meet a required payment in 
legal tender currency of that country. 

There are comparatively few who really understand 
to what a great extent mere credit can be made to do 
the work of wealth, although the time will come when 
credit will assuredly break down unless it is built upon 
a solid foundation. The issue and circulation of paper 
credits throughout the leading nations of the world 
has been proportionately far greater than their holdings 
of gold and has naturally resulted in inflation on an 
alarming scale. 

The thought, however, that Europe may possibly 
repudiate part of her war debts for the sake of reducing 
the amount of currency outstanding against govern- 
ment bonds or notes is obviously superficial. Finance 
has become an international, rather than a national 
question and the monetary history of any one country 
tends to become more and more merged in the monetary 
history of the whole civilized world. International 
credit is firmly established on a gold basis and unless 
the flow of gold is not too strong in one direction no 
country has any interest in upsetting the present stand- 
ard, although it is contended that notwithstanding a 
great production of new gold it may not necessarily 
make universal gold standardism possible, as it would 
be a mere drop in the bucket ‘of our future needs. If 
the world’s credit, therefore, is to be carried on after 
the war with gold, every ounce that can possibly be pro- 
duced will be required. 

The production of gold is a vitally essential indus- 
try which, for obvious reasons, should be promoted to 
the fullest extent. It is very apparent, however, that 
with a fixed value for the yellow metal, together with 
the rapidly increasing cost of material, labor and trans- 
portation, this particular industry as now developed is 
seriously affected and it would seem inevitable that 
unless some form of government relief—but only as a 
temporary war measure—is given to the producing 
mines, many of them will be compelled to discontinue 
operations. 

In a letter addressed to Hon. Charles A. Sulzer 
relating to the present conditions concerning the pro- 
duction of gold in Alaska, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury clearly voiced the attitude of our government when 
he stated, “I fully appreciate that with the rising cost 
of raw material and labor and with a fixed value for 
their output, the gold miners are facing difficult condi- 
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tions. I should be sorry, however, if for this reason 
there were any relaxation in the effort to produce gold. 
At no time has this country so much required the larg- 
est possible production of gold as at present. Next to 
food and ammunition, gold is one of the most needed 
war essentials. In order to place the enormous amount 
of government bonds required to finance our war ex- 
penditures, a large credit structure will inevitably be 
erected on our gold reserves, and it is necessary that 
these reserves—which are the foundation of the struc- 
ture—shall be maintained on the broadest possible 
basis. * * * The man or the community that main- 
tains or increases its production of gold in the face of 
difficulties and discouragement is performing a patriotic 
service which deserves recognition no less than the 
more obvious but not more useful services that are 
more in the public eye.” 

There are people who argue that if the government 
would agree upon a plan to increase the value of gold 
from $20.67 to, say $40 or $50 a fine ounce, it would 
make a settlement of obligations possible with only half 
the metallic requirement otherwise necessary to redeem 
outstanding paper credits. This course, radical to say 
the least, would have a disastrous effect upon all credits 
and especially reflect upon the cost of living which, in 
all probability, would climb to limits beyond the reach 
of the average citizen. Increasing the value of gold or 
giving it a premium does not necessarily give it a higher 
purchasing power but, on the other hand, in the final 


adjustment seriously disrupts the basis of international ° 


credit. 

When peace comes all the world will be faced with 
a period of great financial and industrial uncertainty 
and to pass through it successfully will be a task that 
will need all the statesmanship civilization can muster. 
To increase this uncertainty by tampering with the 
standard of international payment would be an extraor- 
dinarily futile means of handling the situation and 
would only make the confusion worse confounded. 

The principal nations of the world have adopted 
gold as the basis of their currency system. The market 
price for it is everywhere the same and everywhere 
equally certain at the standard price of $20.67 an ounce. 
It may be an anomaly that economic civilization should 
depend for means of payment on the supply of a partic- 
ular metal, but it will take much ingenuity to find a 
practical substitute for gold and secure for it the pop- 
ularity and confidence that gold now enjoys. The mere 
fact that it has been chosen by the most enlightened 
commercial nations is strong proof that it is the best 
single commodity for practical use as a standard. 

One of the first acts of the British Government after 
England was plunged into war was to insure that the 
gold which was being turned out of the mines should 
be safeguarded, and steps were taken for the deposit 
of their new holdings in Canada, South Africa and 
Australia to the credit of the Bank of England. This 
arrangement had many advantages and tended greatly 
to facilitate the concentration of the metal where it was 
most needed for the settlement of liabilities and Great 
Britain has in this way used her gold unsparingly to 
meet obligations to neutral creditors. 

The United States stands in the unique position of 
possessing more gold than any nation has ever before 
owned at one time, but if we are to perform the part 
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that destiny seems to have laid out for us as the world’s 
banker, it will without doubt be necessary to further 
increase our gold holdings and for this reason encour- 
age to the fullest extent the production of that metal. 
The end of the war will find the old world not only 
disorganized industrially, but with a volume—just how 
large no one can foretell—of paper currency that can 
only be compared with our own greenbacks in the years 
immediately following the contest between the North 
and the South. ‘The problem of the world’s currency 
after the war,” says a great economist, “is not of course 
decipherable at this time. It involves the question, 
‘When will the war end?’.” There is little fear, how- 
ever, that Europe will demonetize gold and carry out 
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an economic revolution in changing the present stand- 
ard, as it is evident that the effect of such a move would 
be almost as far-reaching as that of the war. 

We are at the dawn of a bigger financial and com- 
mercial tomorrow, and while the situation is fraught 
with a great many difficulties, because there are no 
precedents for us to follow, we must face conditions as 
they exist and through frank and free discussion arrive 
at a practical and sound solution. 

Let us hope that our united efforts will crystallize 
into a practical plan for the alleviation of the present 
critical situation, and that in the process of correction 
we may establish those principles which lie at the base 
of national welfare. 


The Mint Price of Gold 


By ALEXANDER DEL MAR 


Some of our gold miners out west declare that they 
cannot produce gold at the mint price, which is $20.67 
per Troy ounce fine, and therefore they suggest that the 
government should alter the mint laws and purchase 
gold at $40 per ounce. The gold miners of the decay- 
ing Witswatersrand Mines of South Africa, the world’s 
principal source of new supplies of the metal, have 
made a similar suggestion. “Double the mint price of 
gold, or we must close down,” is their cry. 

To double the mint price of gold means that every 
double eagle hereafter struck shall contain half an 
ounce instead of as now a full ounce of fine gold; that 
every new gold dollar shall contain only half as much 
gold as the present ones; that the existing gold dollars 
until they are melted down will be worth two dollars 
apiece ; that if the U. S. gold bonds are paid according 
to contract the bondholder will receive twice as many 
gold dollars as he loaned to the government ; and that if 
the bonds are paid in the new dollars it would consti- 
tute an act of gross repudiation. 

Moreover, such an alteration of the mint price 
would upset and render fugitive and uncertain every 
bond, every share of stock, every promissory note, every 
credit transaction both within and without the country. 
It would unhinge all contracts, both foreign and do- 
mestic, and by justifying other nations to follow our 
example, it would enable them to pay off their enor- 
mous indebtedness to us in half dollars instead of whole 
ones, of the present weight and fineness. The bare 
opening of such a book of cataclysms compels its imme- 
diate closure. The thing is not only impossible; it is 
unthinkable. 

_ The men who have put it forth evidently had no no- 
tion of its violent, revolutionary and disastrous conse- 
quences. They belong to the class of petty traders who, 
when they get into a hole, appeal to the government to 
pull them out, recking nothing of the consequences to 
other traders or to the government itself. ‘Let com- 
merce, finance and credit perish, let the government 
fall, let the social order dissolve, but cut the gold dol- 
lars into two, so that we may receive forty instead of 
twenty of them for an ounce of the metal which we are 
digging out of the earth, and so pay off our debts with 


one-half of the metal in which such debts were con- 
tracted. Sauve qui peut.” 

What do such men know of the history of gold; 
how much there is extant in the form of coins and bul- 
lion; what proportion of this horde is the produce of 
free labor; what proportion has been wrung from the 
captive and slave; what proportion has been plundered 
and so cost its present owners nothing but the blood and 
anguish of those who originally delved for it? They 
know nothing of this. 

What do they know of the history of money ; of the 
countless experiments that have been made to accom- 
modate this protean and intricate mechanism of so- 
cietary and national life to the vital work it has to per- 
form? They know nothing of this. 

What do they know of the nature of value, its ex- 
pression in money, the relation of credit instruments to 
money, the operation of exchange, the bearing of trans- 
portation upon money by increasing its re-use in time, 
or of a hundred other recondite subjects connected with 
this vast nervous machinery of the social body? They 
know nothing of them. 

And are these the men qualified to propose a change 
of the mint laws besides which a change of weights and 
measures to half their present dimensions would in its 
consequences to the country and the world prove almost 
negligible ? 

The relation of the Troy ounce fine of gold to the 
denomination of “dollar” has remained substantially 
unchanged since the Spanish mint act of 1608 and the 
Dutch, British and French mint acts which conformed 
to the Spanish. To change that relation now would un- 
do the financial settlements which run through three 
entire centuries and the numerous international treaties 
based upon them; it would engender grave contentions 
and perhaps more wars. 

To raise the mint price of gold would not only have 
the consequences we have outlined, it would tend to stop 
the production of gold itself; for once the mint price is 
altered there is no assurance it will not be altered 
again ; and in such uncertainty the prospector’s danger- 
ous occupation, like Othello’s, would be gone. 
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The Income Basis of Liberty Bonds 


By CHARLES S. CLARK 


there have appeared up to the present time three Fiet 44. dnt lane 
other issues. These are the result of the con-  cecond. 4s, due Nov. 15, 1927-42......+.... 
version privileges allowed in the first and second First Conversion 4%4s, due June 15, 1932-47. 
issues, so that there are now in existence six different Second Conversion 4s, due Nov. 15, 1927-42. 
issues or kinds of Liberty Bonds. These six issues Third. “4548, due. Seat. 15,1928 4,170,019,650 


are briefly as follows: $9,978,785,650 


The 3%s and the First Conversion 4s, 
JULY AUGUST when converted into the Third 4%s, become 
“0121416 18 3s 7 the First Conversion with the matur- 
ity date of 1932-1947. 

‘The Second 4s, when converted into the 
Third 4%4s, become the Second Conversion 

44s, with the maturity date 1927-1942. 
The success of all three Liberty Loans 


ROM the three actual issues of Liberty Bonds _. 
First. The 3%s, due June 15, 1932-47 


SERSGSRSEREeRER SN EEE was due to the co-operation of the banks, 


the patriotism of the people, the aggressive 
activity of the bond houses and investment 
bankers and the newspapers. The cam- 
paigns resulted in the making of a new army 
of investors of nearly twenty million people 
and in a great extension of the popular 


+ knowledge as to what a bond is and its 


value and importance as an investment. 
Shortly after they were issued, bonds 
of the three original issues sold in the oper 
market below par. This depreciation was 
due to many causes, among them the dis- 
tribution of bonds bought by banks, sales by 


investors who found it necessary to secure 


Ht Gea CI cash, and to the tax features of the second 


aan and third issues. It was natural that the 
second and third issues should decline in 
price to a level where their income yield 
would be practically equal to that of the 
tax-free 314s 

Announcement was made during the 
week of August 17 last of the proposed 
large increase in taxation under the new 
revenue act. This, of course, means an in- 
crease in the difference of the income basis 
between the first issue of 3% per cent. tax 
free bonds and the two succeeding issues. It 
seems proper that a study should be made 
of the income yields of all of the Liberty 
Bond issues as they now stand. 

The accompanying chart has been pre- 
pared and covers the period of seven weeks 
from July 1 last. The daily income basis 
in thousandths of 1 per cent. is shown for 
each issue based on the last sale for each 
day during that period. As a matter of 
economizing space, it should be noted that 
the chart is shortened as the vertical dis- 
tance between the 3.50 per cent. and the 4.25 
per cent. income lines should be the same 
as that between the 4.25 per cent. line and 
the 5.00 per cent. income line. 

Chart Showing Fluctuations of the Six Liberty Bond Issues Without attempting to give any explan- 
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TABLE I 


Week Ending 3Y4%s Ist Conv. 4%s 


August 
August 10 
August 17 


ation for it, it should be noted that the shorter matur- 
ities have sold on the higher income basis. This is 
contrary to what would be the natural expectation. In 
normal times call money is cheaper than time money. 
During the last year the income basis of several serial 
note issues reveals the fact that the shortest maturity 
usually sells on the lowest income basis. 

Whatever the interest rate indicated at which the 
government can borrow money, it has been necessary 
so far that the First Conversion 4s and the First Con- 
version 414s should sell at nearly the same price. This 
is so in order that no profit may be had as the result 
of exercising the conversion privilege. Recent varia- 
tions in the income basis between these two issues 


have been no greater than five one-hundredths of 1 per . 


cent. Selling at the same price, the difference in their 
income basis is the same as the difference in their 


coupon rates, namely, 4 of 1 per cent. The same is 


true of the Second 4s and the Second Conversion 4%s, 
with the exception that the recent variation in their 
yields has been about seven one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent. 

During the week of July 15, the difference in the 
income yield between the First Conversion 4%s and 
the Second Conversion 414s was about three one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent., ‘and between the Second 
Conversion 414s and the Third 4%s about nine one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent., or three times as much. 

The partial conversion of the Second 4s into 4%s 
brought about a decline in price of the Second 4s and 
a consequent rise in yield, with the Second Conver- 
sion 4%s acting in a similar manner. Another stable 
position seems to have been reached with the differences 


in vield of five one-hundredths and fifteen one-hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent., or, again, one three times as 
much as the other. 

On August 7 the Third 4%s sold as low as 94.80, 
or on a 4.91 per cent. income basis. A price of 94.12 
would have given them a 5 per cent. yield. 

The privilege of converting previous issues of the 
bonds into the Second and Third 44s expires on Nov- 
vember 9 next. Speaking theoretically, both the First 
and Second 4s should disappear before that date. That 
they will not do so is certain for several reasons 
ignorance of the existence of the conversion privilege, 
for instance ; indifference to the additional one-quarter 
of 1 per cent., and, probably, sentimental reasons which 
induce the holders to want bonds of every issue. The 
treasury has announced that comparatively few owners 
of the First and Second Liberty Bond issues have con- 


2d 4%s Ist Conv.44%s 2d Conv.4%4%s 


3d 4%4%s 
$4,958,000 
6,068,000 
6,206,000 
7,165,000 
9,584,000 
12,661,000 


3,613,000 


TABLE II 


Ist Conv. 4%s 
Ist 4%4s 
Due 1932-1947 


2d 4%s 
2d Conv. 44 %s 
Due 1927-1942 


Week 
Ending 


August 
August 10 
August 17 


verted them into the later bonds which bear the high- 
est rate of interest. 

It is stated as a reasonable proposition that all tax- 
able Liberty Bonds should sell on the same income 
basis, with only a small allowance for differences in 
maturity and market demand. After the conversion 


privilege has expired and if then the 4% per cent. 


bonds are the controlling influence in the market in 
fixing the rate of return on taxable government bonds, 
it is “reasonable to expect that the “First and Second 
4s will decline in price until they are on the same in- 
come basis as the First and Second 4%s. 

After the enactment of the revenue law of 1917, it 
became apparent to the payers of large taxes that the 
3% per cent. bonds were a highly desirable investment. 
A strong demand for them developed, one effect of 
which was to lower the price of the other issues. With 
the prospect of still higher taxes in 1918 and 1919, the 
demand for the tax-free 3%s became still stronger. 
Under the influence of this new demand the price of 
these bonds crossed par early in August. 

The weekly sales of all six bond issues for the last 
seven weeks on the New York Stock Exchange are 
given in Table I, as indicative of the demand and the 
conversion which has been taking place. The sales in- 
dicate the increasing demand for the 3's, the decreas- 
ing demand for the First and Second 4s, as the con- 
version into the First and Second 4%4s goes on, and 
the increasing activity in the Second and Third 4%s. 

Table II has been prepared from Table I to show 
the sales by weeks for the issues having the same 
maturity. The sales of 3%s, First 4s and First 44s 
for the week ending August 17 is about .24 of 1 per 
cent. of the original issue of $2,000,000,000 of the 
first loan. The sales of Second 4s and 4%s for the 
same week is about .22 of 1 per cent. of the allotment 
of $3,808,766,000 of the second loan. The sales of 
Third 4%4s for the same week is about .23 of 1 per 
cent. of the $4,170,019,650 of the third loan. 
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592,000 5,744,000 $292,000 $2,243,000 
348,000 4,949,000 224,000 3,735,000 
SO, 264,000 3,878,000 330,000 4,473,000 
250,000 212,000 5,002,000 

302,000 302,000 4,843,000 9,620,000 

Due 1948 

July 6........$4,193,000 $6,000,000 $4,958,000 

July 13........ 4,965,000 6,130,000 6,068,000 

July 20........ 4,717,000 7,987,000 6,206,000 

July 27........ 4,961,000 8,684,000 7,165,000 

8,351,000 9,584,000 

4,871,000 9,928,000 12,661,000 

5,351,000 8,436,000 9,620,000 


Keeping the Coals at Newcastle 


How the Government Proposes Building Power 
Plants at Coal Mines Transmitting Energy 
Instead 


Over Wires 


of Coal ‘Over Rails. 


By HOMER JOSEPH DODGE 


Editor, Bankers’ Information Service 


dinarily deceptive, the throne of Old King Coal 

is to collapse along with those of the old world 

autocrats. After a long period of domination 
on the earth’s surface, he is to be kept beneath the 
ground, to appear only on call, like the genii in the 
bottle. 

For generations the railroads of the United States 
have been hauling coal up and down the country to the 
extent of half their tonnage to bring fuel for power 
into the cities and to the factories and for the purpose 
of keeping the locomotives themselves in motion. Now 
vomes the War Industries Board at Washington with 
a $200,000,000 appropriation bill providing that coal 
shall be turned into electric power at the mines and the 
current transmitted over the wires to places of con- 
sumption. Chairman Sims of the House Committee 
on Irterstate and Foreign Commerce has introduced 
the government’s power bill and all indications point 
to its speedy enactment into law. 

Perhaps the greatest source of worry to the officers 
of the government and the captains of industry charged 
with the prosecution of the war program has been coal. 
A Fuel Administration at Washington has made in- 
numerable rules and fixed innumerable prices and a 
Railroad Administration has put forth tremendous 
energy in moving the product to and fro. Last winter 
the most acute coal shortage the nation has ever known 
sent the whole population of the east to bed to keep 
warm one day a week during the bitterest winter 
weather because too little coal was available. 

It has become necessary to restrict the development 
of new industries in the east largely because of the 
difficulties of getting coal to all the points demanding 
it in this congested area. Industries have been shut 
down as not essential enough to the winning of the 
war to entitle them to a share of coal, and the lowliest 
householder has been called upon to take a pledge of 
abstinence in the matter of coal consumption. 

Car shortage and labor shortages and many another 
pursuing ill are traceable to the tyranny of coal. 

Necessity is the mother of invention and the uses 
of adversity are sweet, according to McGuffey’s Fifth 
Reader and many a copy book. It is certain, at any 
rate, that these rigid necessities and sharp adversities 
have a length aroused the government to a realization 
that it is possible and, in all probability, highly prac- 
ticable to transmit over thin copper filaments the in- 
dustrial power which heretofore has required for trans- 
mission thousands of cars, miles of railroad and armies 
of men. 

The first long step appears to have been taken. 
Doubtless it cannot be expected that the familiar black 


| NLESS the signs at Washington are extraor- 


gondola coal car will vanish from the landscape over- 
night or that the local production of electricity from 
coal will immediately cease. But the whole dream is 
this: To bring coal to the mouths of the mines and there 
feed it into furnaces, the heat from which will generate 
electricity which, in turn, will be transmitted over 
cables to points of consumption. 

Already the government has subsidized such an en- 
terprise in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, which gives 
promise of rich results. The problem is varied. In 
some sections of the country there is water-power 
which can be harnessed and converted into electrical 
energy at a cost far below that which coal generation 
would exact. Other sections are perhaps so far distant 
from any coal mines that the loss of power in trans- 
mission from generating plants at the mouths of mines 
would be so great that coal will necessarily continue to 
move to generating plants. But for the country as a 
whole, the coal mines are so generally distributed and. 
interspersed with water-power sites that the dream of 
an electrified nation appears not altogether chimerical. 

This program, of course, contemplates a tremendous 
consumption of copper, silk and rubber, three vitally 
necessary commodities in the electrical industry which 
are difficult to obtain. But the stores of copper in 
Mexico which invite exploitation under a proper Amer- 
ican protection, supplementing those yet untouched in 
the west, make this problem appear susceptible of solu- 
tion. The supplies of rubber and silk are perhaps sub- 
ject to more exact limitations, but at the same time 
these commodities lend themselves somewhat readily to 
successful substitution. At any rate the projected 
electrification of the United States is big with promise 
and the plan is well launched. 

Following the recent return of Director General 
McAdoo from an extended inspection of the Amer- 
ican railroads, the writer, at a conference between 
newspaper correspondents and Mr. McAdoo, asked 
him if his inspection has opened up to his mind a pros- 
pect of electrification of the railroads. He replied: 

“If the government control were to be for a longer 
period and I could have my way, I would electrify 
every railroad in the country situated in a region where 
electric power could economically be substituted for 
steam.” 

The Director General explained that he did not de- 
sire his statement to be given widespread prominence 
in the press as it was perhaps calculated to arouse too 
yreat expectations. But the fact was too big to keep. 
Like wildfire, the report spread over the whole country 
that electrification of the railroads appeared practicable 
under Federal control. It is doubtful if a single eco- 
nomic idea has taken so complete and sudden a hold 
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upon the public mind in half a decade. That showed 
that the country was ready for the change. 

The War Industries Board had for some weeks 
been working on a bill looking to give aid to power 
plants. Electrification of the railroads had not been 
in the Board’s scheme, as that body was concerned 
chiefly with industry aside from transportation. But 
when the bill appeared, immediately after Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s secret had leaked, a wave of desire for the 
electrification of the whole country’s industrial and 
transportation systems swept the country. 

Explaining the need of the unusual measure on 
behalf of the Administration, Mr. Sims said: “We are 
facing a power shortage which is and for some time 
past has been acute and is hampering our program 
of essential war production. So this measure, authoriz- 
ing the President to erect super-power stations at the 
coal mines and at other points where he may deem 
them necessary or to extend financial aid to persons or 
corporations about to do so, and therefore designed to 
secure results of tremendous immediate and ultimate 
value to America, is introduced with the endorsement 
of the Administration. It has been most carefully pre- 
pared, has been considered in conferences attended by 
representatives of the Administration, by representa- 
tives of the great power companies and by economists 
who attack the problems presented from various view- 
points, and is endorsed by all of them. 

“This bill must not be understood as in anywise 
taking the place of the Waterpower Bill now before 
the House. That is in its very nature a peace time 
measure, and the provisions for the two do not conflict. 
What is planned is to confer upon the President all 
necessary power to deal with our urgent power situa- 
tion promptly and effectively and to place at his dis- 
posal adequate funds with which to begin operations. 

“At present at least the four following pressing 
military needs are recognized : 

“(1) Increased production of power available for 
war industries and ship yards 

“(2) Economy in the consumption of fuel. 

“(3) Reduction in the railroad freight load, espe- 
cially in the fuel load. 

“(4) Increased production of metallurgical coke, 
toluol and ammoniacal liquor, all recovered from coal. 

“The greatest immediate need is perhaps that of 
the munition factories and ship yards for additional 
power, which can be supplied by the existing supply 
companies ; but the most economical and efficient means 
of producing power will decrease the amount of fuel to 
be transported by the railroads and, in turn, make pos- 
sible at an early date the electrification of congested 
railway lines, which Director General McAdoo declared 
for only a few days ago. Further, the development of 
the proposed super-power stations will directly pro- 
mote the production of explosives, as the proper utiliza- 
tion of coal will yield by-products which are wasted in 
the ordinary method of steam production, by burning 
coal under the boilers. 

“Nearly every department of the government is in 
some way interested, either in the power itself or in one 
or more of the commodities the production of which 
under present circumstances may be secured as by- 
products in the economic development of power, or 
which in their manufacture give as by-products the 
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requisites of power production, such as the waste gases 
from by-product coke ovens. 

“In this connection I may say that I am informed 
that tests of certain by-product ovens designed to make 
metallurgical coke from high volatile bituminous coals, 
which the government has been conducting for some 
time, with a view to increasing the supply of coking 
coals of the country, considerably less than 10 per cent. 
of our total coal supply, to between 40 and 50 per cent., 
are proceeding satisfactorily. When it is considered 
that the quantity of by-products recovered from high 
volatile coals is greater than that yielded by the here- 
tofore recognized standard coking coals, such as those 
of Connellsville and Birmingham districts, and that the 
final success of these would mean coke-coal areas 
within easy access of nearly every populous section of 
our country, our industrial possibilities loom large. 

“In addition to war needs there is a widespread 
demand for increased production and adequate dis- 
tribution of fuel, light, heat and power for cities, rural 
communities and industries, many not conveniently 
located as to existing or possible water-power sites, 
which will continue and inevitably increase after the 
war when the country will return to normal conditions, 
and can and will compete for the trade of the world. 

“The plan adopted to solve any one of these prob- 
lems should primarily include conservation of trans- 
portation and increased production of coal products 
and power. The authority and application required for 
all these purposes are provided in the bill introduced 
today.” 

The measure was well received in Congress and 
given the right of way and it is entirely possible that by 
the time this writing appears the power bill will have 
become law. Officials of the War Industries Board 
who appeared before the committee handling the bill on 
August 23 declared that they would not be averse to 
seeing the government in permanent ownership of these 
great power facilities. With this step taken and with 
such an attitude assumed by the government, the pro- 
spective extensions of power systems throughout the 
country loom vast. ; 

The experiences of the American railroads which 
have resorted to electrification have been so peculiarly 
happy that it is surprising that the trend has not been 
more general. A large number of electrifications have 
resulted from mandatory legislation, enacted to abate 
smoke nuisances in tunnels and generally in metro- 
politan districts. In practically every case where elec- 
trification has resulted from legislative enactment, eco- 
nomic gain to the operating company has resulted. 

The most important electrifications include major 
divisions of the Baltimore and Ohio, the Boston and 
Maine, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Erie, 
the Grand Trunk, the Great Northern, the Michigan 
Central, the New York Central, the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, the Norfolk and Western, the 
Pennsylvania and the Southern Pacific Systems. 

The benefits of electrification, as experienced on the 
western roads particularly, but many of which likewise 
apply to eastern systems, may be summarized substan- 
tially as follows: 

Reduction in fuel cost. 

Reduction in maintenance cost. 


= 
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Elimination of delays due to coaling, taking oil, 
water, etc. 

Elimination of delays due to freezing, loss of steam, 
etc. 

Increased tonnage per train. 

Increased speed on grades. 

Increased reliability. 

Reduced train crews. 

Increased safety, particularly on down grades due 
to the regenerative system of braking. 

Reduced damage to equipment. 

Reduced wear on tracks and wheels. 

Improvement in tunnel and general atmospheric 
conditions. 

Adherents of the steam school maintain that all 
estimates of saving made by electrical engineers are far 
too rosy, as these men proceed largely without full 
comprehension of capital costs involved. This, how- 
ever, should be a question easily solved. 

Certainly the reports of experience on the electri- 
fied divisions would indicate very substantial economic 
gains. Nearly all estimates agree that there is a saving 
of approximately 25 per cent. from electrification of 
railroad systems, all things considered. If this be true, 
the figures could be somewhat awry as to capital costs 
and still show some economies. 

There are certain items of comparison which stand 
out conspicuously and challenge attention. For in- 
stance, in this time of war there is a great cry for 
man power, not only to bear arms but to maintain the 
industries of the country. We are now in the throes 


of a great reorganization which is taking labor from 


non-essential industries. Now there are some 66,000 
locomotives in the United States. To supplant them 
with electric engines would work a saving of just 50 
per cent. in crews, according to the most reliable esti- 
mates. 

The Norfolk and Western Railroad reports on its 
electrification, which includes the famous Elkhorn 
grade, that the fuel cost and repair costs of steam and 
electric locomotives are as follows: 


REPAIRS 
Per 100 miles 


Electric. 
Steam 


Per 100 miles 


Electric 
Steam 

The electric locomotives did just three times the 
work done by the steam locomotives so it will be seen 
that the actual comparison should show, for instance, 
a fuel consumption per 100 miles for an electric loco- 
motive of $44.95 compared with $72.42 for a steam 
engine. 

A very important element of saving is represented 
by the fact that the steam engine is serviceable to the 
extent of from 30 to 40 per cent. of a 24-hour work 
day, whereas an electric locomotive is serviceable for 
90 per cent. of that day. The Norfolk and Western 
reports a saving of 48 per cent. in engine hours in spite 
of an increase of 25 per cent. in traffic. 

Concrete illustrations of the fuel saving in bulk are 
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shown from the reports of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway. For the Rocky Mountain Divi- 
sion a yearly saving of 200,000 tons of coal is shown; 
for the Missoula Division (normally oil burning) a 
saving per annum of 425,000 barrels of oil, and for the 
Cascade Division a saving of 375,000 barrels of oil, 
Translated into another measurement, it is estimated 
that the coal saving on the Rocky Mountain Division 
of this road in one year would coal ninety thirteen- 
thousand-ton-displacement transports on a trip to 
France and return. This one road’s experience last 
year shows that its saving of coal amounted to about 5 
per cent. of the total coal shortage.. 

Of course the comparisons applied to this particular 
road are perhaps unduly favorable to electrification as 
the line operates through a region ‘rich in natural 
water-power. However, there are thousands of miles 
of steam railroad operating through just such regions 
where power would be comparatively easy to obtain 
from mountain torrents now wholly uncontrolled. 

Probably no fairer set of figures on the general 
comparison on which the general case must be judged 
can be obtained than those compiled at the request of 
the writer by the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion’s War Board in co-operation with the Railway and 
Traction Engineering Department of the General Elec- 
tric Company. These gentlemen’s report on the sub- 
ject follows: 

“Our engineers in this department have made in- 
vestigations on various steam railroads where figures 
were available, giving ton miles hauled and total coal 
consumed. Asa result of these investigations, we have 
for some time used as an average figure, seven pounds 
on the steam locomotive tender as the equivalent of a 
kilowatt hour of electricity on the alternating current 
switchboard at the point of purchase or generation. 
This figure checks quite closely with the data published 
by R. Beeuwkes, electrical engineer of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, in a paper read be- 
fore the New York Railroad Club on March 16, 1917. 
Parallel figures are there included for steam and elec- 
tric operation on that road during the months of 
October, November and December, 1916. As will be 
noted from Table 2, 282,862 1000-ton miles of freight 
were hauled by steam, requiring a coal consumption of 
276 pounds per 1000-ton miles. During the same 
period, 364,087 1000-ton miles of freight were hauled 
by electric locomotives at an average consumption of 
39.4 kw. hrs. per 1000-ton miles at the point of pur- 
chase. You will note that this ratio is slightly over 7 
pounds per kw. hr. i 

“It is well known that large generating stations with 
diversified load such as New York Edison, Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston, Common- 
wealth Edison, Detroit Edison and.possibly some others 
have been manufacturing a kw. hr. of electricity at the 
switchboard with from 11% to 2 pounds of coal for 
some little time. Actual figures, however, may be of 
interest. The following figures were obtained from the 
various plants: 

Pounds of Coal 
per Kw. Hr. 

New York Edison Co., Harlem 

Detroit Edison Co 

Commonwealth Edison Co..... 

Edison El. Illg. Co., Boston........... 
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“Mr. Alex. Dow, president of the Detroit Edison 
Company, presents figures as follows for the Connors 
Creck Power House: 

Pounds of Coal 
per Kw. Hr. 


12 months ending June 30, 1916 
12 months ending December 31, 1916 
3 months ending March 31, 1916 


“In considering these figures, the calorific value of 
various coal used should be taken into consideration 
since the fuel used by various power plants probably 
varies from 12,000 to 14,000 b. t. u. per pound. In all 
probability the coal used on steam locomotives has a 
higher percentage of heat units than that used by sta- 
tionary power plants. In one case, a record is shown 
for the Commonwealth Edison Company of 1.92 pounds 
of coal per kw. hr. during 1914 with coal of a calorific 
value of about 10,000 b. t. u. per pound. This is, of 
course, unusually poor quality coal. Smaller power 
plants with poorer load factors operate at from 2 to 3 
pounds of coal per kw. hr. Available figures for some 
railway loads are as follows: 

Pounds of Coal 
per Kw. Hr. 
Port Morris Power Station, N. Y. C 2.51 
Long Island Railroad 


West Jersey and Seashore 
Cos Cob (N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R.) 


Because of the variation in local circumstances sur- 
rounding production of electrical power, it is difficult to 
find authentic figures giving a direct comparison be- 
tween the energy to be derived from a given amount of 
coal transmuted into electricity on the one hand or 
into steam on the other. The best available informa- 
tion would appear to produce an average conclusion to 
the effect that about one-third more to twice as much 
coal is necessary in the first instance to produce an 
amount of electrical energy equivalent to a given 
amount of steam energy. 


Fue CoNSUMPTION: NUMBER OF TONS, AGGREGATE 
Cost, AND AVERAGE Cost PER Ton. Fiscal YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1915 

revenues above $1,000,000) 


Sastern Southern Western 
District District District 


(Railways having annual operatin 
United 

m States 

represented — 


Ite 
Mileage 


228,912 58,780 42,362 127,770 


Tons of fuel consumed: 
Anthracite coal 
Bituminous coal 106,155,326 
Coke a 31,764 
Fuel oil and gasoline a 7,852,240 
Wood b 121,566 


119,098,861 


4,821,103 
48,410,611 
764 


44;440 
32,686 


53,340,604 


116,862 
37,783,427 


7,801,420 
71,969 


45,773,078 


4,937,965 


Cost of fuel consumed: 
Anthracite ‘coal $8,409,110 


180,890,939 


$8,050,563 
78,991,661 
74,894 
230,532 
90,014 


$27,437,664 $27,330,325 $76,152,389 


$358,547 
74,659,671 


20,871,879 
262,292 


Average cost per ton: 
Anthracite coal $3.07 
1.98 
2.68 
3.64 


$1.36 
4.41 
3.70 


b Reduced to equivalent in tons of coal on the basis of 1% cords of 
ard wood and 2 cords soft wood to the ton. 
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All things considered, investigations and experi- 
ences point to electricity as the more economical agency 
of power. This result is given tremendous weight in 
the light of the fact that the coal deposits of the earth 
are known to have definite, measurable limits and that 
there is a conceivable point of exhaustion in the oil 
supply, whereas any man who has seen the lightnings 
play realizes the illimitable stores of this mysterious 
force. 

According to reports to’ the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, all 
freight moved on American railroads in that period 
amounted to 1,680,592,269 tons. This, of course, refers 
to revenue freight, or that moved for other owners 
than the railroads themselves. Of this tonnage, 120,- 
391,510 tons represented anthracite coal; 471,757,653, 
bituminous coal and 44,674,612 tons, coke, or a total of 
636,823,775 tons of mineral fuel. It will be noted, then, 
that practically 37 per cent. of the total tonnage car- 
ried for revenue by American railroads consists of coal, 
transported to furnish power, light and heat. 

Elsewhere on this page appears a table showing 
the fuel consumption of American railroads, together 
with other data bearing upon it. It will be noted that 
the railroads must of necessity transport this fuel in 
order to use it for the principal purpose to which they 
put coal, that is locomotion. This tonnage carried is 
therefore in addition to the tonnage of revenue coal 
reported above, as the railroads do not pay themselves 
for hauling their own coal. This tonnage amounts to 
approximately 110,000,000 tons a year, which, added 
to the revenue coal, brings the total of coal carried over 
the American railroads up to within striking distance 
of 50 per cent. of all the freight tonnage of all classes 
carried. It also will be noted that the railroads trans- 
port for their own consumption approximately one- 
sixth of all the coal carried for all accounts. Almost, 
therefore, the American railroad system must lift itself 
by its boot straps. 

Louis Brandeis, of Boston, in his brief, filed when 
the Five Per Cent. Case was pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, estimated that when all 
the items of cost to the railroads of buying, transport- 
ing and hauling their own coal were added, a total for 
the year was arrived at of $250,000,000. 

Morgan’s exhibit submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in The Matter of Rates, Practices, 
Rules and Regulations Governing the Transportation 
of Anthracite Coal, decided July 30, 1915, showed that 
average anthracite coal loadings were approximately 
forty-two tons per car. This would mean, then, that 
some 17,761,905 cars are employed annually in the 
transportation of coal, and that of these, 2,619,048 are 
employed_in the transportation of coal for the railroads’ 
own consumption. 

The commission, in its decision in the case cited 
above, observed that, inasmuch as the coal trade is 
essentially a one-way traffic with cars built especially 
for the industry, approximately 97 per cent. of this vast 
number of cars employed in the transportation of coal 
return empty to the mines. 

In view of the dangerous car shortages, which of 
recent years have been recurring more and more often, 
this enormous consumption of car time by the coal 


trade is illuminating. This is especially so in view of 


= 
3.247 
3.49 
single track, June 30, 
Total ...........- (19,984,579 
a... $27,239,607 | | 
Fuel oil and gasoline. 21,130,551 28,140 po 
Total ........-.$210,920,378 
$1.64 _ $1.37 $2.10 
.4 Reduced to equivalent in tons of coal on the basis of the experience 
of the reporting carrier. 
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the fact that coal is a commodity which loads heavily 
and therefore does not require as many cars to trans- 
port its aggregate bulk as many other commodities. 
Witness the Delaware and Hudson exhibit in the an- 
thracite case mentioned above (bearing in mind that 
anthracite coal loads 42 tons to the car), various car 
loadings are as follows: brick, 31 tons; cement, 31 
tons; iron and steel articles, 24 tons; lumber, 23 tons; 
marble, 25 tons; paper, 22 tons; household goods and 
furniture, 7 tons; grain and grain products, 23 tons; 
fruits and vegetables, 15 tons. It will be seen that al- 
though coal loads heavier than any other standard com- 
modity, yet it preempts an enormous proportion of the 
car space of the country. If coal could not be loaded 
as heavily as it is, practically every car in the American 
railway system would have to be used constantly to 
move the coal. 

In its investigation of the railway fuel rates, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission found railroads on 
which two-thirds of the total tonnage hauled consisted 
of coal for the hauling railroad’s consumption or for 
other railroads’ consumption. 

One of the extremely interesting and important 
nhases of the coal situation which the Commission 
brought out in its anthracite coal rate investigation is 
that 80 per cent. of the anthracite coal production of the 
country is either owned outright or controlled by the 
railroads, chiefly the former. Figures for the bitumin- 
ous industry are not at hand in reliable form, but a very 
large portion of this product also is in the hands of the 
railroad companies. 

Although the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Attorney General have for years crusaded for a 
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strengthening of the commodities clause so as to put 
a stop to this joint ownership and transportation of a 
commodity, no progress has been made. How com- 
pletely advantageous the situation is to the anthracite 
roads is outlined by the Commission in its opinion in 
the anthracite investigation: “If the rates they estab- 
lished for transportation were excessive, it resulted in 
no hardship to their mining and selling operations be- 
cause the excessive profits from the transportation 
services offset the absence of profits in their mining and 
selling operations, and high rates eliminated the com- 
peting shipper from the markets.” 

In this investigation, the Commission showed how, 
through the medium of interlocking directorates, the 
anthracite-carrying roads were controlled by the same 
interests that controlled the anthracite mines. 

This situation redounded curiously to the benefit of 
the country during the acute coal shortage of last 
winter. While the bituminous industry which is owned 
in lesser degree by the railroads was unable to get cars 
and to have them moved to fetch the coal to the shiver- 
ing cities, the anthracite mines were almost universally 
well served because, of course, the roads saw to it that 
their coal was taken to market as rapidly as possible. 

It is no more than natural to assume that this situ- 
ation has militated against more widespread electri- 
fication of railroads because the railroads do own the 
coal in large measure while electric power plants would 
prove expensive to erect. But now that the railroads 
are in the hands of a government which cares little for- 
these retarding elements, it is not too much to expect 
that a new era of general electrification shortly will be 
entered upon. 


Report of the Committee of Five 


mittee submitted a plan of service charges graduated 
according to the size of the city, running from 1 to 
4 cents per item, but never to exceed the legal maxi- 
mum of 10 cents per $100. 

Their position in regard to the interpretation of 
Sections 13 and 16 of the Reserve Act was supported 


The Committee of Five, which succeeded the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-five originally appointed at the 
Kansas City Convention to take up the question of 
check collections and service or exchange charges, has 
made a final report. 

In regard to the check collection system, or what 
passes under that name, the Committee’s findings are 
as follows: 


1. That Section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act had been 
amended with the view of according to all banks the privilege 
of making reasonable charges, under regulations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, to cover service and expense incurred 
in collecting and remitting for checks presented through any 
Federal reserve bank as agent. 

2. That the Federal Reserve Board had taken no steps 
to prepare a schedule of charges to be allowed to remitting 
banks as provided for by the amended law. 

3. That the Federal reserve banks, presumably under in- 
structions from the Federal Reserve Board and by authority 
of Sections 13 and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, were 
making charges ranging from 1 to 2 cents per check against 
their respective members on checks deposited with the Fed- 
eral reserve banks for collection. 

4. That the Federal reserve clearing and collection system 
as being operated was unsatisfactory, failed to provide ade- 
quate facilities and by requiring a real service to be rendered 
without proper compensation therefor kept many eligible 
banks from joining the Federal reserve system, thus prevent- 
ing a unification of the banking system. 


After a conference with the Federal Reserve Board 
last January and at the request of the Board, the Com- 


by a strong opinion of General Counsel Paton. The 
Reserve Board refused to comply with the suggestions 
made under an opinion from Attorney-General 
Gregory. 

The Committee of Five has stated in the report its 
conclusion that “the law imposes upon the Federal Re- 
serve Board the duty of regulating such charges and 
that the Board has no legal authority to deny any bank 
the right to make a charge for such service and ex- 
penses so long as the charge is within the limit fixed 
by law. It would seem that it is now clearly up to 
the individual bank to determine as to whether it will 
make a charge for the service and expense it incurs 
in collecting and remitting for checks sent to it by the 
Federal reserve bank acting in the capacity of agent.” 

The Committee has embodied the details of the 
case in a circular which has been mailed to all banks, 
and has asked for instructions. It wants an opinion 
as to the desirability of deferring further action until 
after the war, or to press an amendment which will 
clarify the language of Sections 13 and 16. 


The Amortization of a Government War Loan 


In This Country the Issuance of Bonds to Be Redeemed 

at a Premium and the Whole Debt Discharged by 

the Amortization Plan Has Never Been Considered 
By PIERRE ZALDARI 


Author of Annuities and Amortization Tables and Trade Acceptance Discount Tables 
value of that year in which the surplus occurs, with 
interest; and further, if the market value named for 


517,934,700 of 25-26 year 4 per cent. gold 


Ts illustration is developed from a loan of $11,- 


bonds, bearing interest from April 1, 1918, to 

be amortized in twenty-five years, commencing 
April 1, 1919, or by purchases in whole or in part, 
at the option of the government. 

Interest payable annually April 1, coupon bonds of 
denominations of $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 
and numbered from 000,000,001 to 115,179,347. Re- 
demption, on March 20 of each year, beginning March 
20, 1920, to March 20, 1944. The drawings are to take 
place in the Treasury Department where a number 
of bonds will be drawn, representing an amount equal 
to the annual amortization of the loan. The bonds 
drawn by numbers will be called in on April 1 of every 
year and paid off at the following redemption values 
and interest : 

First five-year period, redemption at 105 per cent. 

Second five-year period, redemption at 104 per cent. 

Third five-year period, redemption at 103 per cent. 

Fourth five-year period, redemption at 102 per cent. 

Last five-year period, redemption at 101 per cent. 


Should the revenues of the United States Govern- 
ment show a surplus above the amount required for 
the service of the loan, an additional number of bonds 
may be drawn and paid off at the specific redemption 


that year is below the redemption value specified, the 
government shall have the privilege of buying in the 
open market as many bonds as the surplus will ab- 
sorb. 

The general plan and consequent details of the 
chart given below were suggested by the following 
pertinent considerations : 

1. The United States is engaged in a war which 
may last for some years, and for the prosecution of 
which further issues of Liberty Loans will be neces- 
sary. 

2. It is necessary to protect the national credit by 
artificially protecting the market price of the bonds, 
without, however, arbitrarily pegging the price around 
par. 

3. The certain competition which Liberty bonds 
must encounter when the market conditions are such 
that other high-class investments yield considerably 
more than 4 per cent. on a safe basis. 

4. The necessity for a more general distribution 
of the loans, not only throughout the large banks of the 
country, but especially among the banks in the smaller 
places and among farmers and wage-earners. 

5. To provide an attractive investment, with a cer- 


AMORTIZATION TABLE 


Interest 4% 


Outstanding capital 
at the end of 


at the beginning of Premiums 0.1196% 


Remaining amount 


Annuity interest, 
at the end of 


Total at the end of amortization quota 


Years every year every year for every year every year and premiums every year 
$11,517,934,700  $460,717,388 5% $13,775,360 $11,992,427,448 $749,999,948 $11,242,427,500 
) rere 11,242,427,500 449,697,100 5% 14,300,135 11,706,424,735 749,999,935 10,956,424,800 
k ere 10,956,424,800 438,256,999 5% 14,844,905 11,409,526,697 749,999,997 10,659,526,700 
10,695,526,700 426,381,068 5% 15 C4 po 11,101,318,193 749,999,993 10,351,318,200 
10,351,318,200 414,052,728 5% 15,99 10,781,368,418 750,000,018 10,031 ,368,400 
10,031,368,400 401,254,736 4% 13, 43 230 10,446,036,416 750, 000,016 9,696,036,400 
9.6 036,400 387,841,456 4% 13 ‘929; 176 10,097,807,032 750, 000, 032 9,347,807,000 
means 9,347,807,000 373,912,280 4% 14'464,912 9,736, 184,192 749,999,992 8,986,184,200 
8,986, 184,200 359,447,368 4% 15,021,256 9,360,652,824 750,000,024 8,610,652,800 
AO: (ucaees 8,610,652,800 344,426,112 4% 15,598,996 8,990,677,908 750,000,008 8,220,677,900 
1) ee 8,220,677,900 328,827,116 3% 12,267,171 8,561,772,187 749,999,987 7,811,772,200 
7,811,772,200 312,470,888 3% 12,743,565 8,136,986,653 749,999,953 7,386,986,700 
ES edvcns "386,986,700 295,479,468 3% 13,238,463 7,695,704,631 750,000,031 6,945,704,600 
6,945,704,600 277,828,184 3% 13,752,576 7,257,285,360 749,999,960 6,487,285,400 
ED” basses 6,487,285,400 259,491,416 3% 14,286,657 6,761,063,473 749,999,973 6,011,063,500 
16 240,442,540 2% 9,991,322 6,261,497,362 749,999,962 5,511,497,400 
17 220,459,896 2% 10,383,140 5,742,340,436 750,000,036 4,992,340, 
18 199,693,616 2% 10,790,322 5,202,824,338 750,000,038 4,492,824,300 
19 178,112,972 2% 11,213,472 4,642,150,744 750,000,044 3,892,150,700 
20 3,892 155,686,028 2% 11 653, '216 4,059,489,944 750,000,044 3,309,489,900 
21 3,309,489 132,379,596 1% 6,1 15,054 3,447,984,550 750,000,050 2,697 ,984,500 
2,697,984,500 107,919,380 1% 6,357,234 2,812,261,114 750,000,014 2,062,261,100 
eee 2,062,261,100 82; 490, 444 1% 6,609,006 2,151,360,550 750,000,050 1,401,360,500 
BE Ncsins 1,401,360,500 56, 054, 420 1% 6,870,748 1,464,285,668 749,999,968 714,285,700 
714,285,700 28, 571, 428 1% 7,142,857 749,999,985 
$6,931,894,620 $300,170,738 $18,750,000,058 
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tain variation arranged with regard to the three peri- 
ods of the war—war times, readjustment times, peace 
times. 

6. To provide a certain satisfaction for that ever- 
existent human proclivity for speculation, without, 
however, an iota of actual speculation in connection 
with the bonds. 

All these requisites would be successfully covered 
by issuing the loan on the amortization plan, with the 
attractive feature of a very moderate advance in the 
redemption rate, equitably graduated in accord with 
the changing conditions of the three periods men- 
tioned. 

The present is insistent with immediate demands for 
money to prosecute the actual war; therefore, the re- 
demption rate for the first five years should be at 105, 
with 104 and 103 during the succeeding five-year peri- 
ods. During this time these rates will successfully pro- 
vide the stability of the investment in competition with 
other issues on the security market. During the fourth 
and fifth five-year periods the redemption rates of 102 
and 101 will provide in a time of peace an exceedingly 
attractive yield. 

Thus the plan of such a loan as is here outlined 
will adequately meet the requirements of widely chang- 
ing conditions, and without being speculative, will pro- 
vide an element never before attached to United States 
issues of bonds. This element of attractiveness will 
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provide the surest means of maintaining the price of 
the bonds at par or even higher. 


ANNUITY TABLE 


Amortization 
Quota 
$275,507,200 
286,002,700 
296,898, 100 
308,208,500 
319,949,800 
335,332,000 
348,229,400 
361,622,800 
359,447,368 375,531,400 
344,426,112 389,974,900 
328,827,116 408,905,700 
312,470,888 424,785,500 
295,479,468 441,282,100 
277,828,184 458,419,200 
259,491,416 476,221,900 
240,442,540 499 566,100 
220,459,896 519,157,000 
199,693,616 539,516,100 
178,112,972 560,673,600 
155,686,028 582,660,800 
132,379,596 611,505,400 
107,919,380 635,723,400 
82,490,444 660,900,600 750,000,050 
56,054,420 687,074,800 6,870,748 749,999,968 
28,571,428 714,285,700 7,142,857 749,999 985 


$6,931,894,620 $11,517,934,700 $300,170,738 $18,750,000,058 


Total 
Annuity 


$749,999,948 
749,999 935 
749,999 997 
749,999 993 
750,000,018 
750,000,016 
750,000,032 
749,999 992 
750,000,024 
750,000,008 
749,999,987 
749,999,953 
750,000,031 
749,999,960 
749,999 973 
749,999 962 
750,000,036 
750,000,038 
750,000,044 
750,000,044 
750,000,050 
750,000,014 


Premiums 


$13,775,360 
14,300,135 
14,844,905 
15,410,425 
15,997,490 
13,413,280 
13,929,176 
14,464,912 
15,021,256 
15,598,996 
12,267,171 
12,743,565 
13,238,463 
13,752,756 
14,286,657 
9,991,322 
10,383,140 
10,790,322 
11,213,472 
11,653,216 


Years Interest 


$460,717,388 
449,697,100 
438,256,992 
426,381,068 
414,052,728 
401,254,736 
387,841,456 
373,912,280 


Army Camps and Their Banking Points 


For the guidance of bankers in making remittances 
to men in the army at any of the army training camps 
or embarkation points, the JouRNAL has had prepared 
a list of these camps and their locations showing the 
nearest banking point through which remittances may 
be sent. Much trouble and delay will be avoided by 
careful attention to this detail. The banks in Jersey 


ARMY CANTONMENTS 


NAME LOCATION BANKING POINT 
Camp Devins.....Ayer, Mass........... Ayer, Mass. 
Camp Upton Yaphank, L. I Riverhead, N. Y. 
Camp Dix Wrightstown, N. J Wrightstown, N. J. 
Camp Meade Admiral, Md Annapolis, Md. 
Camp Lee Petersburg, Va Petersburg, Va. 
Camp Jackson. ...Columbia, S. C Columbia, S. C. 
Camp Gordon. ...Chamblee, Ga Atlanta, Ga. 
Camp Sherman... .Chillicothe, Ohio Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Camp Taylor Louisville, Ky Louisville, Ky. 
Camp Custer Battle Creek, Mich....Battle Creek, Mich. 
Camp Grant Rockford, Ill Rockford, Ill. 
Camp Pike Little Rock, Ark Little Rock, Ark. 
Camp Dodge Des Moines, Ia Des Moines, Ia. 
Camp Funston....Fort Riley, Kans Fort Riley, Kans. 
Camp Travis San Antonio, Tex San Antonio, Tex. 
Camp Lewis American Lake, Wash. .Seattle, Wash. 
Camp Merritt. ...Cresskill, N. J Tenafly, N. J. 


City, N. J., for example, have been put to a great deal 
of annoyance in the past by being asked to remit for 
soldiers at Camp Merritt, which is a good many miles 
from Jersey City and, in fact, is situated up near the 
northern border of the state. In many cases such mis- 
direction results in delay that frequently causes the 
remittance to miss the soldier. The list follows: 


NATIONAL GUARD CAMPS 


NAME LOCATION 
Camp Greene Charlotte, N. C 
Camp Wadsworth. Spartanburg, S. C 
Camp Hancock. ..Augusta, Ga 
Camp McClellan. .Anniston, Ala 
Camp Sevier Greenville, S. C Greenville, S. C. 
Camp Wheeler.... Macon, Ga Macon, Ga. 

Camp McArthur. .Waco, Tex............Waco, Tex. 

Camp Logan Houston, Tex Houston, Tex. 
Camp Cody Deming, N. Mex Deming, N. Mex. 
Camp Duniphan. .Fort Sill, Okla Lawton, Okla. 
Camp Bowie Fort Worth, Tex Fort Worth, Tex. 
Camp Sheridan... Montgomery, Ala Montgomery, Ala. 
Camp Shelby Hattiesburg, Miss..... Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Camp Beauregard. Alexandria, La Alexandria, La. 
Camp Kearney. . .Linda Vista, Cal San Francisco, Cal. 
Camp Fremont... Palo Alto, Cal Palo Alto, Cal. 


BANKING POoiNnT 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Anniston, Ala. 


4 
5 
6 
8 

... 
24... 


American Bankers Association Convention 


ican Bankers Association will be held in Chi- 

cago the week of September 23 to 28, 1918. It 
will be a war convention and the various sessions will 
be devoted largely to addresses and discussions on 
topics of the day. 

The general program for the week is like that of 
former conventions: Monday morning, September 23— 
Committee meetings of the Association and its various 
Sections. Monday afternoon, September 23—Annual 
meeting of the Executive Council. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 24 and 25 will occur general 
meetings of the Trust Company, Savings Bank, Clear- 
ing House, State Secretaries, National Bank and State 
jank Sections. There will be a joint meeting of the 
National Bank, Savings Bank, State Bank and Trust 
Company Sections on Tuesday evening. 

Thursday morning, September 26, marks the open- 
ing of the General Convention, with a concert by one 
of Chicago’s famous bands. The Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Nicholson, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
will offer the invocation. Addresses of welcome will 
be made by the Hon. Frank O. Lowden, Governor of 
the State of Illinois; and a banker of Chicago. The 
annual addresses and response to addresses of welcome, 
by President C. A. Hinsch, will follow. Then will 
come annual reports of officers of the Association and 
addresses. 


T HE forty-fourth annual convention of the Amer- 


Thursday afternoon, September 26—Addresses fol- 


lowed by a meeting of Committee on Nomination. Fri- 
day morning, September 27—Session opens with a band 


The Congress Hotel, Chicago, Headquarters American 


concert, followed by addresses. Friday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 27—Addresses and installation of officers. 

Among the prominent speakers who will address the 
convention are: Hon. Frank O. Lowden, who in addi- 
tion to his message of welcome, will deliver an address ; 
Harry A. Wheeler, president Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Chicago, Ill., will speak on “The 
Merchant Marine and the Railroads”; W. H. Vander- 
voort, of the Root & Vandervoort Engineering Com- 
pany and the R. & V. Wagner Ordnance Company, 
East Moline, IIl., on “Relations between Employer and 
Employee”; The Rt. Rev. Charles David Williams, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Michigan, Detroit, Mich., will 
speak on “The Red Cross.” 

Tentative promises to address the convention have 
been received from Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary 
of War; Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy; Charles M. Schwab, Director General, Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa.; Otto H. 
Kahn, of New York City; Hon. George E. Chamber- 
lain, Chairman, Committee on Military Affairs, United 
States Senate. Senator Chamberlain will speak on 
“Universal Military Training.” A promise to address 
the convention has been received from the Earl of 
Reading provided he returns to this country from Eng- 
land in time. 

The bankers of Chicago do not wish to eliminate en- 
tirely the entertainment features and have planned for 
an automobile trip through the parks and boulevards of 
Chicago for Monday afternoon. There will be theatre 
entertainments on Wednesday and Friday evening; a 
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luncheon for the ladies at the South Shore Country 
Club on Thursday afternoon; and arrangements are 
about perfected to have their banker guests visit the 
Great Lakes Naval Station on Saturday forenoon, Sep- 
tember 28. 

Under constitutional provision, the new Executive 
Council will meet for organization on Saturday morn- 
ing, September 28. 

The Congress Hotel and Annex will be official head- 
quarters for registration as well as all committee and 
section meetings. The general sessions of the conven- 
tion will be held in the Auditorium Theatre. 

For hotel reservations, communicate at once with 
John R. Washburn, Chairman of the local Hotel Com- 
mittee, c/o Continental & Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, 

The various local committees of the entertaining 
city are holding meetings and are busily engaged to the 
end that the forty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association will be the most suc- 


cessful in the history of the organization. Chicago 


bankers are famous as hosts and everyone attending the 
convention is assured of an entertaining and instructive 
time. 


No Special Rates to Chicago Convention 


The various Passenger Associations which hereto- 
fore have granted in behalf of the lines which they 
represent reduced rates to conventions of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, have advised in effect that 
the transportation demands of the government are of 
first import and greatest concern. By reason of these 
imperative requirements, of constantly increasing 
volume, it has been found necessary to substantially 
curtail the passenger train service heretofore main- 
tained by the carriers of the country; hence until nor- 
mal conditions prevail, the railways generally have 
perforce abandoned the granting of convention and 
other excursion fares. 

Members, however, attending the convention from 
Pacific Coast points may take advantage of the regu- 
lar nine months’ excursion fares which are in effect 
daily to Chicago. From California the fare is $110 
for the round trip and from the North Pacific Coast, 
common points, $109. These excursion tickets are 
sold only from the states of California, Nevada, Ore- 
gon and Washington. 

For all detailed information regarding rates, Pull- 
man, etc., members are referred to their respective 
local ticket agents. 


Registration at the Convention, Congress Hotel 


On arrival at the Registration Headquarters dele- 
gates should present their business card to the stenog- 


rapher and answer distinctly all questions. The neces- 
sary credentials will then be delivered, including the 
official badge of the Association and invitations for the 
social functions. 

Article III, Sec. 4, of the Constitution provides : 

“Each delegate authorized to:represent a member shall be 
an officer, or director, or trustee, or manager of the member 
so authorizing, or shall be a member of the banking firm so 


authorizing. Substitutes for delegates shall not be per- 
mitted.” 


In order to facilitate the registration of the many 
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delegates who will attend the convention, it is desired 
that the delegates registering should also register for 
any guest or guests accompanying them. 

No one representing a banker or banking institu- 
tion is entitled to register unless such banker or bank- 
ing institution is a member of the Association. 


Convention Committees 
Executive Committee 


John A. Lynch, president National Bank of the Republic, 
Chairman. 

Nelson N. Lampert, vice-president Fort Dearborn National 
Bank, Vice-Chairman. 

George M. Reynolds, president Continental & Commercial 
National Bank. 

David R. Forgan, pvesident National City Bank. 

Frank O. Wetmore, president First National Bank. 

Ernest A. Hamill, president Corn Exchange National Bank 
of Chicago. 

E. D. Hulbert, president Merchants Loan & Trust Co. 

FF. HH. Rawson, president Union Trust Company. 

Howard W. Fenton, vice-president Harris Trust & Savings 


Bank. 

William R. Dawes, cashier Central Trust Company of 
Illinois. 

Solomon: A. Smith, president Northern Trust Company. 


Hotel Committee 


John R. Washburn, vice-president Continental & Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chairman. 
John F. Hagey, vice-president First 
Chairman. 
F, A. Crandall, vice-president National City Bank. 
C. E. Estes, vice-president Merchants Loan & Trust Com- 
any. 
G. Wakefield, cashier Corn Exchange National Bank. 
Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president Union Trust Company. 
John Fletcher, vice-president Fort Dearborn National Bank. 
W. W. Gates, assistant cashier Central -Trust Company of 
Illinois. 
H. S. Henschen, cashier State Bank of Chicago. 
R. F. Newhall, cashier First National Bank. 
George B. Smith, assistant cashier Continental & Commer- 
cial National Bank. 
J. I. Cooper, cashier Illinois Trust & Savings Bank. 
F. R. Warton, assistant cashier Chicago Savings Bank & 
Trust Company. 
B. Upham, vice-president Peoples Trust & Savings Bank. 
si W, G. Edens, assistant secretary Central Trust Company of 
inois. 
~ “4 A. Traylor, president Live Stock Exchange National 
an 
W. A. Tilden, president Fort Dearborn National Bank. 
Lucius Teter, president Chicago Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
H. C. Stevens, cashier Standard Trust & Savings Bank. 
_ M.E. Greenbaum, president Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust 
Co. 


National Bank, Vice- 


Finance and Theatre Committee. 


Frank R. Elliott, treasurer Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chairman. 

John Jay Abbott, vice-president Continental & Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

<. K. Boisot, vice-president First National Bank. 

E. D. Hulbert, president Merchants Loan and Trust Co. 

Hi. E. Otte, vice-president National City Bank. 

| Bruckner, vice-president Continental & Commercial 
National Bank. 


Information Committee. 


Lucius Teter, president Chicago Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Chairman. 

H. C. Vernon, assistant cashier Continental & Commercial 
National Bank. 

H. R. Ross, First National Bank. 

W. D. Dickey, assistant cashier National City Bank. 
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W. L. McKee, assistant cashier Fort Dearborn National 


Bank. 
Albert Seckel, assistant cashier Union Trust Company. 
James M. Miles, vice-president Standard Trust & Savings 
3ank. 
R. L. Redheffer, vice-president Security Bank of Chicago. 
M. A. Graettinger, secretary Illinois Bankers Association. 
G. F. Emery, cashier Live Stock Exchange National Bank. 
Charles Fernald, vice-president Drovers National Bank. 
W. W. Lampert, cashier Continental & Commercial, Na- 
tional Bank. 
Edward A. Schroeder, assistant cashier State Bank of 
Chicago. 
James G. Walker, assistant cashier Corn Exchange National 
Bank. 
Henry F. Eidman, president Halsted Street State Bank. 
R. N. Ballou, cashier National Produce Bank. 
G. H. Dunscomb, assistant cashier First National Bank. 


Entertainment Committee (Special) 


Oscar G. Foreman, president Foreman Bros. Banking Co., 
Chairman. 

L. A. Goddard, president State Bank of Chicago. 

= J. McKay, assistant cashier Fort Dearborn National 
Bank. 

Herman Waldeck, vice-president Continental & Commer- 
cial National Bank. 

Edward F. Shoeneck, assistant cashier Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. 

C. N. Gillett, vice-president First National Bank. 

J. B. McDougal, governor Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. 


Automobile Committee. 


W. H. Davies, manager Bank of Nova Scotia, Chairman. 

Harvey C. Vernon, assistant cashier Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank. 

J. P. McManus, assistant cashier First National Bank. 

J. I. Cooper, cashier Illinois Trust & Savings Bank. 

C. G, Fisher, assistant cashier Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 

Schuyler Johnson, assistant cashier, National City Bank. 

C. L. Boye, assistant cashier Fort Dearborn National Bank. 

L. L. Hobbs, assistant cashier Live Stock Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. 


Publicity and Programme Committee 


H. E. Otte, vice-president National City Bank, Chairman. 
John E. Blunt, Jr., vice-president Merchants Loan & Trust 
Co. 
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Edwin L. Wagner, president National Produce Bank. 

Guy W. Cooke, advertising manager First National Bank. 

R. M. McKinney, vice-president National Bank of the 
Republic. 

B. C. Hardenbrook, vice-president First Trust & Savings 


ank. 
Wilber Hattery, assistant cashier Continental & Commer- 
cial National Bank. 


Golf Committee 


Albert Seckel, assistant cashier Union Trust Company, 
George B. Smith, assistant cashier Continental & Commer- 
cial National Bank. 
R. F. Newhall, assistant cashier First National Bank. 
a S T. Reeves, Jr., vice-president Corn Exchange National 
ank. 
F. A. Crandall, vice-president National City Bank. 
John Fletcher, vice-president Fort Dearborn National Bank. 


Speaker's Reception Committee. 
_ Arthur Reynolds, vice-president Continental & Commercial 
National Bank, Chairman. 


. Charles S. Castle, president Standard Trust & Savings 
ank. 


M. A. Traylor, president Live Stock Exchange National 
Bank. 

W. G. Edens, assistant secretary Central Trust Company of 
Illinois. 


Reception Committee. 


James B. Forgan, chairman of the board First National 
Bank, Chairman. 

Orson Smith, chairman of board Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company. 

John J. Mitchell, president Illinois Trust & Savings Bank. 

Ernest A. Hamill, president Corn Exchange Bank of 
Chicago. 

George M. Reynolds, president Continental & Commercial 
National Bank. 

John A. Lynch, president National Bank of the Republic. 


Committee on Clubs and Invitations 


W. T. Fenton, vice-president National Bank of.the Republic. 
F. G. Nelson, vice-president Merchants Loan & Trust Com- 
pany. 


Elections at the Conventions of the Various State Bankers Associations 
Certified to the American Bankers Association to August 31, 1918, 


Effective Beginning Association Year 1918-19 


Nore—No attention is paid to elections under this head unless the 
required certificate is sent by the Secretary of the State Association 
to the General Secretary of the American Bankers Association. 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Arkansas—Robert Neill, cashier Arkansas National 
Bank, Hot Springs. 

California—F. J. Belcher, Jr., vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, San Diego. 

Georgia—Chas. B. Lewis, president lourth National 
Bank, Macon. 

ldaho—Walter E. Miller, president [First National 
Bank, Nampa. 

lowa—Geo. S. Parker, president Live Stock National 
Bank, Sioux City. 


Kansas—M. H. Malott, president Citizens Bank of 
Abilene, Abilene. 

Maine—Edward S. Kennard, cashier Rumford Na- 
tional Bank, Rumford. 

Massachusetts—George FE. Brock, president Home 
Savings Bank, Boston (three years). Geo. A. 
MacDonald, president Chicopee National Bank, 
Springfield (two years). 

Michigan—Dudley E. Waters, president Grand Rapids 
National City Bank, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—Cliff W. Gress, vice-president Citizens 
State Bank, Cannon Falls. 
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Missouri—J. R. Dominick, president Traders National 
Bank, Kansas City. J. B. Jennings, vice-president 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Moberly. 

New Jersey—John B. Clement, vice-president Central 
Trust Company, Camden. 

New York—John H. Gregory, president Central Bank, 
Rochester. E. A. Bennett, assistant cashier Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank, New York City. 

North Carolina—Leake S. Covington, cashier Farmers 
Bank, Rockingham. 

Pennsylvania—Lawrence E. Sands, president First 
National Bank, Pittsburgh. Francis Douglas, 
cashier First National Bank, Wilkes-Barre. 

Tennessee—Fred Collins, cashier Milan Banking Com- 
pany, Milan. J. E. Fox, cashier First National 
Bank, Rockwood. 

Texas—Albert Wilkerson, cashier Alamo National 
Bank, San Antonio. P. B. Doty, active vice-presi- 
dent Gulf National Bank, Beaumont. 

Virginia—C. E. Tiffany, president Fauquier National 
Bank, Warrenton. 

Washington—D. W. Twohy, president Scandinavian- 
American Bank, Spokane. 

Wisconsin—L. A. Baker, cashier Manufacturers Bank, 

New Richmond. Geo. D. Bartlett, Secretary Wis- 

consin Bankers Association, Milwaukee. 


Notre: Rhode Island and Delaware—Group No. 2: Geo. W. 
Gardiner, vice-president Union Trust Co., Providence, 
elected to fill unexpired term of Frank C. Nichols, end- 
ing 1919, 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Alabama—J. Kirkman Jackson, vice-president Ameri- 
can Trust & Savings Bank, Birmingham. 

Arizona—R. E. Moore, vice-president Valley Bank, 
Pheenix. 

Arkansas—George H. Beil, cashier Planters Bank & 
Trust Co., Nashville. 

California—H. C. Carr, vice-president First National 
Bank, Porterville. 

Connecticut—R. LaMotte Russell, president Manches- 
ter Trust Co., South Manchester. 
District of Columbia—Corcoran Thom, vice-president 
American Security & Trust Co., Washington. 
Florida—Dr. L. A. Bize, president Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co., Tampa. 

Georgia—W. N. Harrison, cashier First National 
Bank, Lavonia. 

Idaho—J. C. Blackwell, cashier Parma State Bank, 
Parma. 

lowa—L. A. Andrew, president Citizens 
Bank, Ottumwa. 

Kansas—W. F. Hughes, vice-president Union 
tional Bank, Beloit. 

Louisiana—Ben Johnson, vice-president Bank of Com- 
merce, Mansfield. 

Maine—Vacancy. 

Maryland—A. Elzey Waters, Townsend, Scott & Son, 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Elmer A. Onthank, president Safety 
Fund National Bank, Fitchburg. 

Michigan—H. H. Sanger, vice-president and cashier 
National Bank of Commerce, Detroit. 

Minnesota—W. A. Mahl, cashier First National Bank, 
Winona. 


Savings 


Na- 


Mississippi—Felix E. Gunter, vice-president Mer- 
chants Bank and Trust Co., Jackson. 

Missouri—Edward Buder, treasurer Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis. 

Montana—A. L. Stone, president State Bank of Dillon, 
Dillon. 

New Hampshire—Ira F. Harris, cashier Indian Head 
National Bank, Nashua. 

New Jersey—Joseph McDermott, president Freehold 
Trust Company, Freehold. 

New Mexico—H. B. Jones, president First National 
Bank, Tucumcari. 

New York—Walter E. Frew, president Corn Exchange 
3ank, New York City. 

North Carolina—Charles A. Scott, cashier National 
Bank of Alamance, Graham. 

North Dakota—E. Beissbarth, president First National 
Bank, Brinsmade. 

Oklahoma—H. A. McCauley, president Sapulpa State 
Bank, Sapulpa. 

Oregon—E. D. Cusick, president J. W. Cusick & Co. 
Bank, Albany. 

Pennsylvania Joseph Wayne, Jr., president Girard 
National Bank, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island—Arthur L. Perry, treasurer Washington 
Trust Co., Westerly. 

South Carolina—H. W. Fraser, cashier The Peoples 
Bank, Georgetown. 

South Dakota—George C. Holmberg, vice-president 
Security National Bank, Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—T. M. Salter, vice-president Central State 
National Bank, Memphis. 

Texas—J. Dabney Day, vice-president City National 
Bank, Dallas. 

Utah—DeWitt Knox, vice-president National Bank of 
the Republic, Salt Lake City. 

Virginia—W. M. Addison, vice-president and cashier 
First National Bank, Richmond. 

Washington—S. A. Kimbrough, cashier Farmers Na- 
tional Bank, Colfax. 

Wisconsin—E.: J. Perry, president First National 

Bank, Fond du Lac. 


MEMBERS AND ALTERNATE MEMBERS 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Alabama—Oscar Wells, president First National Bank 
of Birmingham, Birmingham. (Alternate) P. O. 
Thomas, cashier Selma Trust & Savings Bank, 
Selma. 

Arizona—Morris Goldwater, president Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott. (Alternate) “To 
be selected by members present at the 1918 Con- 
vention.” 

Arkansas—Virgil C. Pettie, vice-president Bank of 
Jonesboro, Jonesboro. (Alternate) J. W. Haw- 
kins, cashier Bank of Lamar, Lamar. 

California—A. E. Edwards, president First National 
Bank, Pasadena. (Alternate) W. A. Hale, cash- 
ier Bank of Martinez, Martinez. 

Connecticut—Charles E. Hoyt, treasurer South Nor- 
walk Trust Co., South Norwalk. (Alternate) 
William B. Bassett, vice-president Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank, Hartford. 
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District of Columbia—Cuno H. Rudolph, president 
Second National Bank, Washington. (Alternate) 
H. H. McKee, president National Capital Bank, 
Washington. 

Florida—E. R. Malone, president American National 
Bank, Pensacola. (Alternate) C. A. Hardee, 
president First National Bank, Live Oak. 

Georgia—F. T. Hardwick, president C. L. Hardwick 
& Co., Bankers, Dalton. (Alternate) E. C. Smith, 
vice-president Griffin Banking Company, Griffin. 

Idaho—Guy E. Bowerman (post office address, St. 
Anthony, Idaho), vice-president Fremont County 
Bank, Sugar City. (Alternate) G. R. Hitt, Com- 
missioner of Idaho, Boise. 

Indiana—C. B. Enlow, vice-president City National 
Bank, Evansville. (Alternate) W. F. Huth- 
steiner, cashier Tell City National Bank, Tell City. 

lowa—C. H. McNider, President First National Bank, 
Mason City. (Alternate) S. M. Leach, president 
Adel State Bank, Adel. 

Kansas—C. G. Cochran, president Citizens State Bank, 
Hays City. (Alternate) W. F. March, cashier 
‘Merchants National Bank, Lawrence. 

Kentucky—J. C. Utterback, president City National 
Bank, Paducah. (Alternate) W. M. Bright, cash- 
ier Lincoln County National Bank, Stanford. 

Louisiana—A. T. Kahn, vice-president Commercial 
National Bank, Shreveport. (Alternate) J. P. 
Turregano, vice-president Commercial Bank & 
Trust Co., Alexandria. 

Maine—H. F. Libby, cashier Pittsfield National Bank, 
Pittsfield. (Alternate) Sewell T. Maddocks, 
cashier First National Bank, Boothbay Harbor. 

Maryland—W. B. Spiva, cashier Bank of Somerset, 
Princess Anne. (Alternate) A. D. Graham, presi- 
dent Citizens National Bank, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—George W. Hyde, assistant cashier 
First National Bank, Boston. (Alternate) H. C. 
Robinson, cashier Mechanics National Bank, New 
Bedford. 

Michigan—Fred S. Case, vice-president and cashier 
First National Bank, Sault Ste. Marie. (Alter- 
nate) Vernon T. Barker, president The Home 
Savings Bank, Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota—M. J. Dowling, president Olivia State 
Bank, Olivia. (Alternate) Edgar L. Mattson, 
vice-president Midland National Bank, Minneapo- 
lis. 

Mississippi—J. F. Flournoy, Jr., vice-president First 
National Bank, Canton. (Alternate) Oscar New- 
ton, president Jackson State National Bank, Jack- 
son. 

Missouri—W. T. Kemper, chairman of the board 
Southwest National Bank of Commerce, Kansas 
City. (Alternate) J. A. Lewis, vice-president and 
cashier, National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 

Montana—E. A. Howell, president First National 
Bank, Hardin. (Alternate) John B. Arnold, 
president Reed Point State Bank, Reed Point. 

Nebraska—T. L. Mathews, president Fremont State 
Bank, Fremont. (Alternate) J. T. May, vice- 
president Fremont National Bank, Fremont. 


New Hampshire—No elections made. 

New Jersey—Edward L. Howe, vice-president Prince- 
ton Bank & Trust Co., Princeton. (Alternate) 
Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier Second 
National Bank, Paterson. 

New Mexico—H. J. Hammond, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Clayton. (Alternate) H. B. Jones, 
president First National Bank, Tucumcari. 

New York—Gerhard M. Dahl, vite-president Chase 
National Bank, New York City. (Alternate) 
F. E. Storms, cashier Citizens National Bank, 
Hornell. 

North Carolina—W. B. Drake, Jr., cashier Merchants 
National Bank, Raleigh. (Alternate) Millard F. 
Jones, cashier Planters National Bank, Rocky 
Mount. 

North Dakota—C. E. Bacheller, cashier First National 
Bank, Fingal. (Alternate) H. P. Beckwith, presi- 
dent Northern Savings Bank, Fargo. 

Oklahoma—Jake Easton, president Citizens National 
Bank, Antlers. (Alternate) Frank Bryant, vice- 
president Central National Bank, Tulsa. 

Oregon—Emery Olmstead, vice-president Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Portland. (Alternate) W. L. 
Thompson, president American National Bank, 
Pendleton. 

Pennsylvania—Harry J. Haas, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. (Alternate) T. M. 
Hamilton, cashier Delaware County National 
Bank, Chester. 

Rhode Island—“To be appointed by president Rhode 
Island Bankers Association.” (Alternate) “To be 
appointed by president Rhode Island Bankers As- 
sociation.” 

South Carolina—J. Pope Matthews, president Palmetto 
National Bank, Columbia. (Alternate) C. L. 
Cobb, cashier Peoples National Bank, Rock Hill. 

South Dakota—R. D. Burr, president Montrose Bank, 
Montrose. 

Tennessee—R. E. Mooney, cashier City National Bank, 
Knoxville. (Alternate) J. S. McHenry, vice- 
president Fourth & First National Bank, Nash- 
ville. 

Texas—Thomas F. Rodgers, president Denison Bank 
& Trust Co., Denison. (Alternate) J. A. Pon- 
drom, vice-president South Texas Commercial 
National Bank, Houston. 

Utah—Rodney T. Badger, vice-president Utah State 
National Bank, Salt Lake City. (Alternate) 
Charles H. Barton, cashier Ogden Savings Bank, 
Ogden. 

Virginia—Thos. B. McAdams, vice-president Mer- 
chants National Bank, Richmond. (Alternate) 
W. H. McConihay, cashier Citizens National 
Bank, Covington. 

Washington—N. A. Arnold, president First National 
Bank, Seattle. (Alternate) W. D. Vincent, vice- 
president Old National Bank, Spokane. 


Wisconsin—E. M. Wing, president Batavian National 
Bank, “LaCrosse. (Alternate) F. J. Carr, presi- 


dent National Bank of Hudson, Hudson. 


The following proposed amendments have been sub- 
mitted to the General Secretary more than thirty days 
before the annual session of the General Convention to 
be held at Chicago, Ill., September 23-28, 1918, and 
copies are herewith forwarded to every member of the 
Association in pursuance of Article XI of the Consti- 
tution. 


I. RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
CO-ORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Amend Article V, Section 15 (d), of the Constitu- 
tion to read as follows (matter eliminated in brackets ; 
new matter in italics) : 


(d) The Executive Council, at its first meeting as afore- 
said, shall elect from its membership, one person from the 
one-year class, one person from the two-year class, who with 
the President of the Association, the Vice-President of the 
Association [and] the last living ex-President and the Presi- 
dents of the National Bank Section, State Bank Section, Sav- 
ings Bank Section and Trust Company Section shall constitute 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE, and whose mem- 
bership shall expire with their membership in the Council, 
and annually thereafter, shall elect one person from the two- 
year class to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration of 
term. Any vacancy occurring by death, resignation or other 
cause shall be filled by election from the same class for the 
unexpired term. 


V1CE-PRESIDENTS OF SECTIONS 


Amend Article V, Section 2, of the Constitution to 
read as follows (matter eliminated in brackets; new 
matter in italics) : 


Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall be composed of 
members elected by the states, groups of states, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and of the President of the Association, 
the Vice-President of the Association, ex-Presidents of the 
Association for a period of three years immediately after the 
expiration of their terms of office as President, and the Presi- 
dents and Vice-Presidents of the Sections, ex-officio. [Any 
Section having more than 1,000 members may elect one addi- 
tional ‘woes as a member of the Executive Council ex- 
officio. 


Co-ORDINATE AND SUBORDINATE OFFICERS 


Amend Article V, Section 9, of the Constitution to 
read as follows (matter eliminated in brackets; new 
matter in italics) : 


Sec. 9. The Executive Council at the meeting provided for 
in Section 8, of this Article, shall elect a General Secretary 
[and Assistant Secretaries], a General Counsel and a Treas- 
urer who shall be co-ordinate officers; also elect one or more 
Assistant Secretaries, and shall appoint or authorize the ap- 
pointment of such subordinate officers and other employees as 
the Council may deem necessary and at its discretion the 
Council may remove any or all of such officers and employees 
from office or employment. 

The term of office of the Treasurer shall begin on December 
Ist following the date Of his election by the Executive Council. 


SECTION SECRETARIES 
Amend by-law sixth by changing the paragraph im- 
mediately following subdivision (g) to read as follows 
(matter eliminated in brackets ; new matter in italics) : 


_ Salaries and compensations of Secretaries and employees 
of Sections may be fixed by the Executive Council, and all such 


Proposed Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws 


(Notice to Members in Pursuance of Article XI, Section 1, of the Constitution) 


officers and employees [may] shall be subject to the super- 
vision of the General Secretary and the Executive Council, in 
all matters and functions not inconsistent with the orders of 
the presidents and executive committees of such Sections. 


SEcTION LEGISLATIVE MATTERS 


Amend the last paragraph of by-law sixth to read 
as follows (new matter in italics) : 

Subjects of national and state legislation originating in any 
Section shall not be urged independently but presented through 
the Committee on State Legislation as to state legislation and 
through the Committee on Federal Legislation as to national 
legislation for dual approval of the Executive Council and 
General Convention, and action if approved in accordance with 
Article V, Section 16 (a) and 16 (b) of the Constitution. Pro- 
vided, however, that where upon any subject of legislation two 
Sections are adversely interested, the matters of difference 
shall be submitted by such Sections to the Committee on State 
or Federal Legislation as the case may be, whose duty it shall 
be to earnestly endeavor to bring about an agreement, if pos- 
sible, between such Sections and in case of agreement such 
subject of legislation shall be presented for the approval and 
action of the Association as provided in the Constitution. In 
the event. of non-approval and non-action by the Association 
or of failure of the Sections to agree, any Section interested 
shall have the right to take independent action on such sub- 
ject of legislation in the name of such Section, but not in the 
name of, nor at the expense of, the Association. 


JouRNAL 


Amend the first sentence of by-law third to read as 
follows (matter eliminated in brackets; new matter in 
italics) : 

Third. The official publication of the Association shall be 
issued [monthly] weekly under the direction of the General 
Secretary, assisted by the Manager of the Department of 
Public Relations and shall be called “The Nation’s Finances,” 
with a sub-title, The Journal of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. So much of this amendment as changes the issue of 
the official publication from monthly to weekly shall take effect 
only upon approval of the Administrative Committee whose 
function it shall be to determine when such change is prac- 
ticable. 

AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


Amend the Constitution by changing the number- 
ing of Articles IX, X and XI-to Articles X, XI and 
XII and inserting a new Article [X to read as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 


Sec. 1. An Agricultural Commission is hereby created to 
arouse the interest of bankers in a better and more profitable 
agriculture, in the improvement of rural education and the 
bettering of rural conditions generally. The Commission shall 
be composed of seven members whose terms shall expire an- 
nually, to be appointed by the Executive Council from the 
membership of the Association at its meeting for organization 
provided in Article V, Section 8, such members to be selected, 
so far as possible, because of their special knowledge of the 
subject and also in view of their geographic location. Vacan- 
cies in the Commission shall be filled by the Executive Council 
at its first meeting after such vacancy shall have occurred. 


Amend Article V, Section 2, of the Constitution by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“The Chairmen of the Currency Commission and of the 
Agricultural Commission shall also be members, ex-officio, of 
the Executive Council.” 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Amend Article II, Section 6, of the Constitution to 
read as follows (new matter in italics) : 
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Sec. 6. Associate members consisting of banks and bank- 
ers located elsewhere than within the territory of the United 
States and its dependencies, may be elected as members now 
are, and present members so located are hereby made associate 
members. Such members shall have the privileges of member- 
ship, except protective benefits and the right to vote. Associate 
members consisting of investment bankers or dealers in in- 
vestment securities who are not private bankers or banking 
firms within the meaning of Section 1 of Article II, dealers in 
commercial paper, mortgage companies, title companies, fidelity, 
casualty and other surety companies, safe deposit companies, 
Morris Plan companies, building and loan companies or asso- 
ciations, certified public accountants and individuals formerly 
or indirectly identified with the banking business, located 
within the territory of the United States, may be elected as 
members now are and present members of the character last 
named are hereby made associate members. Such members 
shall have the privileges of membership, except the right to 
vote. All associate members shall be subject to the provisions 
of Sections 2, 4 and § of this Article. 


SPECIAL MEMBERS 


Amend Article II, Section 7, of the Constitution to 
read as follows (new matter in italics) : 


Sec. 7. The Federal reserve banks and Federal land banks 
shall be eligible as special members with all the rights and 
privileges of membership, subject to such restrictions upon 
active participation in the affairs of the Association, office 
holding or such other restrictions as the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Farm Loan Board, respectively, may choose to 
impose, and such special members shall not be bound by resolu- 
tions or declarations of policy by the Association, its Executive 
Council or any of its committees. 


First AND SECOND VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Amend Article III, Section 6, to read as follows 
(new matter in italics) : 


Sec. 6. The General Convention, at its annual session 
shall elect a President of the Association and a first and second 
Vice-President of the Association, each of whom shall have the 
qualifications of a delegate. One of such Vice-Presidents 
shall be a National banker and one shall represent a State in- 
stitution or private bank. The President.and Vice-Presidents 
shall be installed in office immediately after election, and shall 
serve until the next succeeding election, and until their suc- 
cessors are duly installed in office, and shall not be eligible to 
immediate re-election to the same position after a full term of 
service, 

The General Convention at its annual or any special ses- 
sions shall elect or appoint such other officers and employees 
as to the Convention shall seem fit, except as hereinafter other- 
wise provided. 


Amend Article IV, Section 2, to read as follows 
(new matter in italics) : 


Sec. 2. The first Vice-President shall during the absence 
or inability of the President perform the duties of the Presi- 
dent, except that of presiding over the Executive Council, and 
in case of the death or resignation of the President he ‘shall 
become the President of the Association for the unexpired 
term. Similar duties shall devolve on the second Vice-Presi- 
dent in the absence or inability of both President and first 
Vice-President, and in case of death or resignation of both, 
the second Vice-President shall become President for the 
unexpired term, 


Further amend Article V, Section 2, to read as fol- 
lows (new matter in italics; matter eliminated in 
brackets) : 


Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall be composed of mem- 
bers elected by the states, groups of states, and the District 
of Columbia, and of the President of the Association, the first 
and second Vice-Presidents of the Association, ex-Presidents 
of the Association for a period of three years immediately 
after the expiration of their terms of office as President, and 
the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Sections, ex- -officio. 
[Any Section having more than 1,000 members may elect one 


additional official as a member of the Executive Council ex- 
officio. ] 


Further amend Article V, Section 15 (d), to read 
as follows (new matter in italics; matter eliminated in 
brackets) : 


(d) The Executive Council, at its first meeting as afore- 
said, shall elect from its membership, one person from the one- 
year class, one person from the two-year class, who with the 
President of the Association, the first Vice-President of the 
Association [and] the last living ex-President and the Presi- 
dents of the National Bank Section, State Bank Section, Sav- 
ings Bank Section and Trust Company Section shall consti- 
tute THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE, and whose 
membership shall expire with their membership in the Council, 
and annually thereafter, shall elect one person from the two- 
year class to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration of 
term. Any vacancy occurring by death, resignation or other 
cause shall be filled by election from the same class for the 
unexpired term. 


Amend the first sentence of Article V, Section 15 
(e), to read as follows (new matter in italics) : 


(e) The Executive Council, at its first meeting, as afore- 
said, shall elect from its membership, three persons from the 
one-year class, three persons from the two-year class and 
three persons from the three-year class, who with the first 
Vice-President of the Association as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and with the Treasurer of the Association, shall con- 
stitute THE FINANCE COMMITTEE, and whose member- 
ship shall expire with their membership in the Council and 
term of office, and annually thereafter shall elect three per- 
sons from the three-year class to fill the vacancies occasioned 
by the expiration of term. 


Amend Article IX relating to the “Nominating 
Committee” by making the concluding portion of Sec- 
tion 1 read as follows (new matter in italics; matter 
eliminated in brackets) : 


It shall be the duty of such Nominating Committee to meet 
as soon as practicable after the first adjournment of the Gen- 
eral Convention assembled in annual session, next ensuing 
after their election, at the call of the General Secretary of the 
Association, and organize by the selection of a chairman and 
secretary from their number. They shall recommend a candi- 
date or candidates for President of the Association, and a 
candidate or candidates for first and second Vice-President 
of the Association, and the Nominating Committee shall make 
report of its recommendations so made, to the General Con- 
vention, at any subsequent session of the General Convention, 
but prior to the order fixed by program for the election of 
officers. The nominations or recommendations made by the 
committee shall not exclude the name of any person otherwise 
nominated in the Convention, and under the regular order for 
the election of officers any delegate may place in nomination 
any qualified member for President or first or second Vice- 
President, or [both] for all. 


II. RECOMMENDED BY 
COUNCIL 


REFERENDUM ON SUBJECTS OF LEGISLATION TO ENTIRE 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Amend Article V, Section 16 (b), so that the sec- 
ond sentence thereof shall read as follows (new matter 
in italics) : 

The Committee on Federal Legislation shall receive in 
charge all resolutions adopted by the General Convention de- 
claring in favor of, or in opposition to, national legislation 
upon any subject, and shall by petition, memorial or other 
proper action further the purposes declared for in such resolu- 
tion; and in case of legislative emergency arising between ses- 
sions of the General Convention, whereby serious and harm- 
ful results to the welfare generally of the Association member- 
ship might result from delay, the Committee shall perform 
services as to resolutions of similar character adopted by the 
Executive Council at its sessions or in case of emergency in 
the interim between sessions of the Executive Council shall 
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perform similar services upon resolution adopted by members 
of the Federal Legislative Council and other members of the 
Executive Council upon referendum vote as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Amend Article V, Section 16 (bb), so that the last 
sentence thereof shall read as follows (matter elim- 
inated in brackets ; new matter in italics) : 


In cases of legislative emergency arising between sessions 
of the General Convention or of the Executive Council, 
wherein it becomes necessary in the judgment of the Chairman 
of the Committee on Federal Legislation to immediately deter- 
mine the policy of the Association in favor of, or in opposition 
to, national legislation upon any subject, it shall become the 
duty of said Chairman to submit any such question of policy 
in form of a resolution to the members of the Federal Legis- 
lative Council and to all other members of the Executive 
Council in such manner as he may deem best for referendum 
vote and the policy of the Association shall be thereby deter- 
mined by a majority of all such members [of said Federal 
Legislative Council] who vote thereon within a reasonable 
time, subject, however, to change by the Executive Council 
or by the General Convention. 


Amend Article V, Section 16 (a), to read as follows 
(inatter eliminated in brackets ; new matter in italics) : 


Sec. 16 (a). The Committee on State Legislation shall 
have in charge the consideration of state statutes affecting the 
powers, privileges and duties of the members of the Associa- 
tion, also the subjects of uniformity of laws and commercial 
usage; and may for such purposes as occasion may arise 
recommend to the Executive Council and the General Con- 
vention drafts of proposed statutes for their approval, and, 
upon such dual approval, shall urge the enactment of such 
approved drafts through state organizations [,]. [and] In 
case of legislative emergency arising between sessions of the 
General Convention whereby the welfare of the members 
might be injuriously affected by delay, the Committee shall 
urge the enactment of drafts of State statutes in the manner 
aforesaid upon approval of the Executive Council, or in the 
interim between sessions of the Executive Council, upon ap- 
proval by the members of the State Legislative Council and 
other members of the Executive Council by referendum vote 
as hereinafter provided. The Committee shall perform such 
other duties as may be imposed upon it from time to time by 
the Executive Council or the General Convention. The Com- 
mittee shall submit a report in writing to the Executive 
Council at its meetings, and shall annually submit a report in 
writing to the General Convention. 


Amend Article V, Section 16 (aa), to read as fol- 
lows (new matter in italics) : 


Section 16 (aa). The State Legislative Council shall be 
an auxiliary of the Committee on State Legislation and its 
function shall be to assist said Committee, under its direction, 
in the consideration of such state statutes and subjects as 
come within the province of said Committee, in the promotion 
of approved legislation through the state organizations and in 
the performance of such other duties as may be imposed upon 
the Committee on State Legislation from time to time by the 
Executive Council or the General Convention. Jn cases of 
legislative emergency arising between sessions of the General 
Convention or of the Executive Council, wherein it becomes 
necessary in the judgment of the Chairman of the Committee 
on State Legislation to immediately urge the enactment of 
drafts of proposed statutes through state organizations, it shall 
become the duty of said Chairman to submit such drafts and 
the action proposed thereon to the members of the State 
Legislative Council and to all other members of the Executive 
Council in such manner as he may deem best for their approval 
by referendum vote and the policy of the Association as to 
urging or otherwise, the enactment of such proposed statutes 
shall be thereby determined by a majority of all such members 
who vote thereon within a reasonable time subject, however, to 
change by the Executive Council or by the General Convention. 


Explanation: At the spring meeting at Hot Springs, 
Ark., the Executive Council adopted a recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Federal Legislation that, in- 
stead of the Federal Legislative Council constituting 
the sole body to whom to submit questions of legisla- 
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tive policy for referendum vote, there be added all 
other members of the Executive Council so that refer- 
enda on subjects of national legislation should be sub- 
mitted to the entire Executive Council, including the 
Federal Legislative Council, a few of whose members 
are not members of the Executive Council; further- 
more, that a similar referendum body consisting of the 
Executive Council, including the State Legislative 
Council and those members thereon not on the Execu- 
tive Council, should be created as to matters of state 
legislation. The above proposed amendments are there- 
fore recommended by the Executive Council to the 
General Convention for adoption. 


Ill. PROPOSED BY THOMAS B. McADAMS, 
VICE-PRESIDENT MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 

First AND SECOND VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Amend Article III, Section 6, by striking out the 
word “Vice President” in line 2 and line 4, and substi- 
tuting therefor in each instance, “first Vice-President 
and second Vice-President.” 

Article [V—Section 2 shall be amended to read as 
follows: 

a. “The Ist Vice-President shall, during the absence or 
inability of the President, perform the duties of the President, 
and in case of the resignation or death of the President, he 
shall become President of the Association for the unexpired 
term. 

b. The 2nd Vice-President shall, during the absence or 
inability of the President and Ist Vice-President, perform the 
duties of the President, and in the case of the death or resigna- 
tion of the Ist Vice-President he shall become Ist Vice-Presi- 
dent for the unexpired term.” 

Amend Article V, Section 2, by striking out the 
words “the Vice-President of the Association,” sub- 
stituting therefore, “the lst Vice-President of the As- 
sociation and the.2nd Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion.” 

Amend Article V, Section 15D, by striking out the 
words ‘‘Vice-President” on line 4 and_ substituting 
therefore “lst Vice-President and 2nd Vice-President.” 

Amend Article V, Section 15E, by inserting the 
word “first” before the words “Vice-President,” on 
line 4. 

Article IX, Section 1, beginning with line 18 to 20, 
inclusive, shall be amended to read as follows: 


“They shall recommend a candidate or candidates for 
President, lst Vice-President and 2nd Vice-President of the 
Association; provided that if the candidate or candidates 
recommended for lst Vice-President represent banking insti- 
tutions or private bankers operating under state laws, then 
the candidate or candidates recommended for 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent shall represent National Banking institutions, and vice 
versa.” 


IV. PROPOSED BY WALDO NEWCOMER, 
PRESIDENT NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
BANK, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MEMBERSHIP ON PERMANENT COUNCIL COMMITTEES 


Amend Article V, Section 15, by changing the sen- 
tence immediately following the list of permanent 
Council Committees to read as follows (new matter in 
italics) : 

No member of the Executive Council shall be a member of 
more than one of the permanent Council committees at the 
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same time, except that members of the Protective Committee 
and of the State and Federal Legislative Councils who are 
members of the Executive Council may be members of not 
more than one other permanent Council committee. 
Explanation: The above amendment is proposed by 
Mr. Waldo Newcomer, president National Exchange 
Bank, Baltimore, Md., to provide against an interpre- 
tation, contrary to the intention of the provision, that 
members of the Protective Committee and of the State 
and [Federal Legislative Councils might be on any 
number of the permanent Council Committees. 


V. PROPOSED BY F. E. FARNSWORTH, 
GENERAL SECRETARY 


New Mexico 


Amend by-law 4 by omitting from Subdivision (c) 
the words “New Mexico,” so that the fourth paragraph 
of subdivision (c) shall read as follows (matter elim- 
inated in brackets) : 

Group No. 3 shall be composed of the States of Arizona 
[New Mexico] and Nevada. 

Note.—This amendment eliminates New Mexico 
from the Group states, that state having reached a 
membership in the Association in excess of one hun- 
dred. 
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VI. INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Amend Section 15 by adding to the list of the per- 
manent Council Committees the following: 

(h) The Insurance Committee. 

Further amend Section 15 by adding at the end 
thereof the following : 


(h) The Executive Council, at its first meeting as afore- 
said, shall elect from its membership one person from the 
one-year class, one person from the two-year class and one 
person from the three-year class who shall constitute THE 
INSURANCE COMMITTEE and whose membership shall 
expire with their membership in the Council, and annually 
thereafter shall elect one person from the three-year class 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration of term. Any 
vacancy occurring by death, resignation or other cause shall be 
filled by election from the same class for the unexpired term. 


Amend Section 16 by adding at the end thereof the 


following: 
THe INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


(h) The Insurance Committee shall have in charge the 
interests of the membership in their relations with insurance 
companies, including the procuring of reasonable premium 
rates, the adoption and use of proper forms of fidelity bonds, 
burglary policies and other insurance contracts, the giving of 
such information and the rendering of such services for mem- 
bers in connection with their insurance matters as may be 
proper and practicable, and the performance of such other 
duties as may be imposed upon the Committee from time to 
time by the Executive Council or the General Convention. 


Montana Bankers Convention 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Montana 
Bankers Association was held at Billings, Montana, 
August 9-10. There was a large attendance, the regis- 
tration showing more than 400. 

The convention opened at Elks’ Hall with the sing- 
ing of “America,” followed by an invocation by Rev. 
Gregory J. Powell of Billings and a splendid address 
of welcome by M. Thomas, an attorney at law of 
Billings, which was responded to by Sam. Stephenson, 
president of the First National Bank of Great Falls. 

The meeting in the afternoon was held at the Bab- 
cock Theater, to which the public was invited, and the 
speakers met with a packed house. Hon. J. Adam 
Bede, ex-Congressman of Duluth, Minn., entertained 
and delighted the audience in his characteristic way 
with an address entitled “The Price of Progress.” He 
was followed by Captain Frank Edwards of the 
sritish Army, whose subject was “Sacrifice — the 
Price of Victory.” 

On the second day the first speaker was M. W. 
Harrison, Secretary of the Savings Bank Section of 
the American Bankers Association, whose topic was 
“Greetings from the American Bankers Association.” 
He was followed by a very excellent speech on “War 
Problems, Present and Future,” by Gates W. McGar- 
rah, president of the ‘Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, New York City. Charles R. Leonard of Butte, 
Montana, chairman of the State Tax Commission, was 
the next speaker; he outlined the work of the com- 
mission. 

During the session the members of the American 
sankers Association met and elected the following 
officers: Vice-president for Montana, A. L. Stone, 
president State Bank of Dillon, Dillon; member Nomi- 
nating Committee, E. A. Howell, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Hardin; alternate member Nominating 


Committee, John B. Arnold, president Reed Point 
State Bank, Reed Point; Vice-president Trust Com- 
pany Section, J. M. Keith, president Missoula Trust 
& Savings Bank, Missoula; Vice-president Savings 
Bank Section, D. J. Charles, president Miners Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., Butte; Vice-president National 
Bank Section, David G. Browne, president Stockmen’s 
National Bank, Fort Benton; Vice-president State 
Bank Section, W. S. Davidson, cashier Gallatin Trust 
& Savings Bank, Bozeman. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, C. F. Morris, vice-president Security 
State Bank, Havre; vice-president, W. J. Johnson, 
president First National Bank, Lewistown; secretary- 
treasurer, Edgar A. Newlon, cashier Great Falls Na- 
tional Bank, Great Falls. 


Convention Calendar 


ASSOCIATION 


PLACE 
Columbus 
Illinois 
Delaware Wilmington 
Laramie 
New Mexico.......... .Santa 
Colorado Colorado Springs 
Amer. Inst. Banking, Denver, Colo. 
Indiana Indianapolis 
West Virginia Huntington 
American Bankers.......... Chicago 
Farm Mtge. B’kers, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nebraska 
Arizona 
Investment Bankers. . 


DATE 


Sept. 4-5 
Sept. 4-5-6 
Sept. 5 
Sept. 5-6 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 9-10 
Sept. 13-14 
Sept. 17-19 
Sept. 18-19 
Sept. 19-20 
Sept. 23-28 
Oct. 1-2-3 
Oct. 23-24 
Nov. 8-9 
.St. Louis, Mo. 
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Grist from the News Mill 


Asta BANKING CORPORATION 


Organization of the Asia Banking Corporation has 
been completed by the election of officers and an- 
nouncement is made that a head office will be opened 
at 66 Liberty Street, New York. The president of the 
new company is Charles H. Sabin, president Guaranty 
‘Trust Co., and the vice-presidents are Albert Breton, 
vice-president Guaranty Trust Co., and Ralph Dawson, 
assistant secretary Guaranty Trust Co. Robert A. 
Shaw, of the overseas division of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Guaranty, is treasurer. The directors, in 
addition to Messrs. Sabin, Breton and Dawson, are: 
Seward Prosser, president Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York; Thatcher M. Brown of Brown Brothers & Co.; 
Eugene W. Stetson, vice-president Guaranty Trust 
Co.; Fred I. Kent, vice-president Bankers Trust Co.; 
Hlerbert Fleishhacker, president Anglo and London 
Paris National Bank of San Francisco; M. F. Backus, 
president National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. ; 
C. F. Adams, vice-president First National Bank of 
Portland, Ore., and George E. Smith, president Royal 
Typewriter Co. The company will engage in inter- 
national and foreign banking in China, in the de- 
pendencies and insular possessions of the United States 
and in Siberia. 


SuGAR SYNDICATE DISSOLVED 


The $100,000,000 banking syndicate formed last 
winter to assist in financing the 1917-18 Cuban sugar 
crop has been formally disbanded. The syndicate, 
which was organized at the request of the International 
Sugar Committee, agreed to provide a revolving credit 
of $100,000,000 to finance the movement of the crop, 
but as a result of the confidence created by the estab- 
lishment of this credit the dangers of the situation 
were minimized, and only $16,000,000 was called for 
under the terms of the pool. When the syndicate was 
formed, it was feared that without some such assist- 
ance there would be trouble in moving the 3,500,000- 
ton crop, particularly in view of the shortage of ocean 
tonnage and the. lack of the necessary financial re- 
sources on the part of Cuba. 


REDUCTION OF SILVER CERTIFICATES 


On August 1 the United States Treasury held as 
assets $393,820,004 in silver dollars as compared with 
$421,226,098 on July 1, a reduction of $27,406,094. 
The process of melting silver dollars into bullion is 
going on steadily, $100,000,000 having already been 
melted and shipped abroad, chiefly to India. 


“INVESTMENT” SHARPERS INDICTED 


A bulletin which has just been issued by the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, cites the fact that five men 
connected with the Great Western Guarantee Invest- 
ment Co. of Oklahoma, the operations of which were 
recently exposed in a bulletin issued by the Committee, 
have been indicted by a Federal Grand Jury in Okla- 
homa on a charge of using the mails fraudulently, 
Ellsworth J. Green and his son, E. H. .Green, who 


were mentioned in the former bulletin of the Commit- 
tee, as well as an attorney who represented the Greens 
in some of their transactions, were among those in- 
dicted. The Great Western is but one of many, 
according to the Committee. The Committee, in its 
fight against such enterprises, is co-operating with 
various public officials, including the Post Office De- 
partment, the Capital Issues Committee, State Councils 
of Defense, “Blue Sky” commissions and _ district 
attorneys. 


War SAVINGS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The second annual report of the National War 
Savings Committee of Great Britain, covering the year 
1917, shows the total net value of sales of British War 
Savings certificates less withdrawals to December 31, 
1917, to be approximately $510,000,000. This repre- 
sents a period of twenty-two months. It is interesting 
to note, by way of comparison, that in eight months 
the total cash sales of War Savings certificates in the 
United States were approximately $518,500,000. In 
addition, the United States has pledged a total ma- 
turity value of nearly $1,000,000,000 for collection dur- 
ing 1918. 


E1cHt Honor ror SEVEN TOWNS 


In the Third Liberty Loan campaign Jefferson 
Parish, La., won more honor flags and more stars for 
the flags than any other county in the state. There 
are seven towns in the parish and eight flags were 
awarded, one for each town and one for the parish. 


War GARDENS 


According to the National War Garden Commis- 
sion, war gardeners in 1918 planted 5,285,000 home 
food producing plots, the value of whose product is 
estimated at $525,000,000. This exceeds by 50 per 
cent. the value placed on the 1917 crop. The Commis- 
sion states that the canning and drying campaign is 
now at the peak. : 

JouHn CorBETT 

John Corbett, Vice-President of the American 
Bankers Association for the State of New Mexico, is 
dead. He was president of the Bank of Deming, 
Deming, N. M. 


Banks ASKED TO CURTAIL CREDIT 

Pierre Jay, chairman of the board of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, has sent a letter to member 
banks in the district asking them to curtail loans for 
purposes not directly connected with the successful 
prosecution of the war. He emphasizes the fact that 
“Saving of credit by banks, in order to help the situa- 
tion as a whole, must be the result of saving on the 
part of the borrowers. Shifting loans from one insti- 
tution to another, or sale of collateral which merely 
throw the burden upon other shoulders, save no credit. 
Credit conservation can only be accompanied by busi- 
ness or personal economies, and requires co-operation 
between banks and their borrowers, and education of 
borrowers by their banks.” 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Bank Resources of the United States, 1914 and Now 


Resources of State Banks 


Statement Showing Resources, Etc., of All Banking Institutions Under State Control. 
Statements Furnished by Heads of State Banking Departments, by R. N. Sims, Examiner of State Banks, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Alabama 
Arizona. . 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana.......... 


Nebraska 


New Hampshire. . 


ew Jersey 
New Mexico 


New 


North Carolina 


North 


Ohio. . 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


V ermont 


Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia..... 


Wisconsin 


Date of No. of 
Report Institutions 


3-30-18 
5-10-18 
3- 4-18 
.. 2-23-18 
. 5-10-18 


Capita 


$10,699,553.46 
3,038, 142.00 
13,611,100.00 
67,078,290.00 
7,597,500.00 


9,371,200.00 
3,687,100.00 
7,248,000.00 
28,377,071.75 
4,221,230.00 
96,302,900.00 
35,429,899.00 
48,142,300.00 
23,109,600.00 
19,370,225.00 
15, 180,510.00 
4,523,400.00 


15,791,224.11 
34,896,000.00 
42,706,875.00 
28,638,282.23 
9,915,125.00 
32,410,250.00 
11,310,000.00 
21,609,100.00 
1,745,800.00 
805,000.00 
27,238,430.00 


2'515,987.20 
3-14-18 

Sav. Bks.— 1- 1-18 f 152,141,337.00 

3- 4-18 5 12/597,097.49 

4-18 11,069,000.00 

57,446,700.00 

10,313,050.00 

8,683,000.00 

126,016, 148.56 


9,042,200.00 
11,909,672.65 
8,940,900.00 
16,956,441.16 
34,624,000.00 
7,334,600.00 
2,051,000.00 
4,766,790.00 
700.00 


{ Tr. Co., &c.— 5-10-18 


Sav. Bks.—12-31-17 


1 
1 
1 
2 


5 
4 
5 
2, 


Surplus 


$4,188,463.12 
1,413,179.63 
4,587,878.29 
30,605,598.80 
2,707,381.42 


20,580,919.79 
3,933,201.00 
2,470,411.15 
*20,452,399.11 
1,094,985.39 
59,845,563.11 
12,278,569.22 
17,041,151.67 
11,455,449.70 
8,545, 126.56 
8,162,926.49 
9,091,023.11 


25,349,263.20 
*89,794,811.00 
25,824,471.89 
11,052,455.05 
4,139,858.94 
42,478,245.89 
3,125,282.32 
5,907,318.34 
370,353.20 
*12,104,331.74 
31,500,362.51 
642,905.43 


*409,874,637.64 
4,541,119.70 
3,767,631.51 

41,874,137.00 
2,011,811.28 
3,001,944.38 
188,948,554.62 


15,070,295.83 
*8,304,368.10 
3,021,831.00 
*8,063,476.06 
*14,693,060.23 
2,595,972.00 
7,646,686.96 
9,851,108.17 
4,937,347.06 
9,007,960.18 
8,389,021.68 
725,943.73 


Undivided 
Profits 


$2,131,356.33 
1,028,651.78 
2,264,411.02 
11,254,848.88 
1,236,935.11 


13,831,255.00 
1,962,323.00 
672,261.71 


466,543.76 
22,189,739.71 
5,562,686.92 
11,851,452.97 
3,907,743.52 
2,528,068.73 
3,167,393.47 
5,048,551.28 


4,296,683.93 


11,809,237.42 
4,225,467.25 
1,835,645.40 
13,213,201.51 
1,581,991.06 
5,921,174.61 
318,058.07 


11,209,485.94 
184,427.90 


4,228,262.93 
638,653.43 
12,630,501.00 
1,339,242.77 
1,490,980.37 
46,616,226.00 


4,580,871.29 


1,762,530.49 
1,990,301.89 
3,019,132.04 
3,381,354.76 
3,487,212.85 
5,179,795.53 

434,661.88 


Capital, Surplus 
an 
Undivided Profits 


$17,019,372.91 
5,479,973.41 
20,463,389.31 
108,938,737.68 
11,541,816.53 


43,783,374.79 
9,582,624.00 
10,390,672.86 
48,829,470.86 
5,782,759.15 
178,338,202.82 
53,271,155.14 
77,034,904.64 
38,472,793.22 
30,443,420.29 
26,510,829.96 
18,662,974.39 


45,437,171.24 
124,690,811.00 
80,340,584.31 
43,916,204.53 
15,890,629.34 
118,101,697.40 
16,017,273.38 
33,437,592.95 
2,434,211.27 
12,909,331.74 
69,948,278.45 
3,343,320.53 


562,015,974.64 
21,366,480. 12 
15,475,284.94 
111,951,338.00 
13,664,104.05 
13,175,924.75 
361,580,929.18 


28,693,367.12 
20,214,040.75 
13,651,872.39 
25,019,917.22 
49,317,060.23 
11,693,102.49 
11,687,988.85 
27,637,030.21 
23,862,401.82 
26,909,633.03 
39,395,467.21 

3,497,605.61 


Compiled from 


Resources 


$93,408,561.57 
50,085,341.86 
134, 103,138.15 


1,007,830,239.87 


94,733,026.50 


531,441,613.53 
56,091,050.00 
64,758,025.80 
249,983,167.12 
45,478,113.63 


1,262,687,741.11 


398,377,860.04 
596,592,633.44 
279,339,190.59 
186, 100,459.28 
218,631,490.83 
207,125,272.28 


311,308,169.77 


2,017,752,876 53 


683,556,876.50 
373,956,192.95 
124,373,538.44 
722,489,335.06 
106,959,566.69 
282,966,807.22 

18,350,927.23 
140,238,781.40 
638,096,895.06 

19,997 ,582.86 


6,150,740,000.58 


157,036,659.89 
115,662,356.60 
988,214,185.00 
145,981,699.03 

91,881,662.29 


1,707,168,940.63 


277,905,909.99 
117,289,148.83 
148,458,674.18 
169,816.251.42 
239,945,523.69 

80,918,984.64 
120,635,572.54 
139,148,698.40 
178,875,934.99 
157,152,488.97 
348,423,129.19 


Wyoming 
Totals 20,42¢ $1,198,583,841.61 
*Includes Undivided Profits. 


23,033,847.72 
$22,275,104, 143.89 


$1,217,070,794.20 $236, 168, 464. 90 


$2,651,823, 100.71 


Banks in The United States, June 30, 1914 


Undivided 
Profits Less 
Surplus Fund Expenses Paid 


Capital Stock 
Paid In 


Loans and 


Number Discounts 


Deposits Resources 


3 
6,430,069,214 
2,879,801,963 

123,189,800 
2,901,748,515 
829,626,250 
2,123,921,540 


$ 
11,482,190,771 
4,353,663,537 
196,549,121 
5,489,531,038 
1,196,474,091 


6,359,188,075 
3,231,485,718 

145,912,236 
3,950,353,611 


1,022,051,257 
3,915,640,153 4,252,989,475 


26,765 $2,132,074,074 $1,708,486,144 $562,031,228 $18,62 24,631,050 $26,971, 398,033 $15,288,357,285 


$ 
268,184,165 
91,215,723 
3,147,610 
123,837,775 
39,250,607 20,141,996 
280,095,123 55,503,959 


$ 
723,338,267 
213,801,745 
11,430,959 
440,569,443 


3 
State Banks 14,512 501,154,866 
Loan and Trust Companies...............-4- 1,564 462,201,249 
Stock Savings 1,466 89,423,877 
Mutual Savings 634 


Compiled from Comptroller's Report. 


Banks in The United States—1918 


Undivided 

Number Capital Surplus Profits Resourses 
National Banks 

State Banking Institu- 

20,423 1,198, 841 1,217,070,794 236,168, 465 22,275,104,144 


Totals 28,111 2,295,515,841 2,020,213,794 582,105,465 40,525,000,144 
141 


$ 3 $ $ 
1,096,932,000 803,143,000 355,937,000 18,249,905,000 


430 
{T, Co., &c.— 5-10-18 
Sav. Bks.— 4- 1-18 148 
. ccc ccc ccc cc 197 
135 
775 
1,301 
447 
215 
173 —_— 
524 
1,146 
1,400 
«5-10-18 274 
929 
23 
Tr 
Pennsylvania.......... 
878 
102 
58 
290 
280 
5-10-18 207 
lt 782 26,650.00 ‘ 
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Taking a Census of World Wants 


Primary Requirements are Low-Priced, Well-Made 
Goods and Effective Long Term Credits—Given These 


Factors, Expansion of Foreign Trade Will Come 


By ARTHUR SELWYN-BROWN, PH.D. 


the world after the war than ever before. We 
will be a prominent member of the proposed 
League of Nations, or Super-World-State, for 
the enforcement of peace and the carrying out of the 
peace terms. We also will hold great foreign credits 
and a large shipping tonnage, that will necessitate our 
building up an extensive foreign trade, so that re- 
munerative employment may be obtained for our ships. 

President Wilson has announced in many of his 
recent speeches that the Allied peoples are determined 
to remove, so far as possible, all economic barriers, 
and to establish an equality of trade among all the 
nations consenting to peace, and associating them- 
selves for its maintenance. In other addresses, he 
indicated that free economic intercourse must inevi- 
tably spring out of the international partnership of the 
nations in the League of Peace. 

In other words, the President, like all who study 
German politics, thoroughly realizes that Germany’s 
greatest, and most insidious wars, are not of a mili- 
tary nature; but are economic and world embracing, 
and are the most difficult to combat. But they must 
be effectively overcome by the Allies by economic 
means before peace is completely restored. A cessa- 
tion of military operations would merely mean a truce, 
if Germany’s economic forces are left intact. For 
forty years she fought the world by commercial means, 
and she is now organized more effectively than ever 
to wage successfully an economic war after the cessa- 
tion of military activities and the signing of a political 
peace. These facts must be steadily kept in view. We 
must prepare to oppose them. 

Far-reaching commercial and industrial changes 
have been made in America during the war. The old- 
time trade and financial currents have become modified 
and diverted into new channels. There has been an 
almost complete commercial and financial orientation 
throughout the world. Business has been dominated 
by the war and the geographical forces of the war. 
The world’s old commercial centers have become sub- 
ordinate to new war centers. Abnormal commercial 
demands, in combination with a new alignment of 
political affiliations, and the necessities of war, have 
caused profound readjustments in business every- 
where, and have deflected and disturbed all old com- 
mercial practices and relationships. 

After the war, doubtless, many of these changes 
will be again modified. But a vast number of other 
changes must be evolved to meet the new conditions 
caused by the war and to neutralize Germany’s com- 
mercial ambitions. We will have an entirely new com- 
mercial outlook after the war. 

Intelligent, business-like statesmanship, rather than 
sentimental preferences, must be applied to the many 


A ie vo will play a greater commercial part in 


readjustment problems. None of the problems will 
call for any other than a well-tested business solution. 
Questions such as unrestricted international trade, as 
compared with individual preferences for high tariffs, 
require settlement in the light of economic principles 
and experience. Purely sentimental preferences may 
not be seriously considered. Likewise, the problem of 
shipping tonnage and foreign trade expansion, which 
will depend upon the solution of the tariff question, 
must be met by clear thinking. History shows that 
success in the shipping world is contingent upon low 
freights and efficient service; not upon bounties and 
preferences. 

The expansion of foreign trade depends primarily 
upon low-priced, well-made goods, and effective long- 
term credits, and these in turn depend upon a proper 
census of the world’s needs. 

America was not, before the war, largely interested 
in shipping, in foreign finance and the development of 
foreign trade. We gave our principal attention to 
home markets. But the force of circumstances caused 
by the war will compel us to pay more attention to 
foreign markets, to foreign finance and to sea trans- 
portation. These are all intimately related and, to 
some extent, interdependent. 

Great Britain and France have already taken steps 
to meet the more pressing problems. England, as 
befits her commercial eminence, has advanced her 
plans considerably. Her free-trade policies, which 
served her so admirably and effectively before the war, 
will be extended, except with respect to Germany. 
The British people remember that 350 years ago, the 
Germans, operating under the Hanseatic League, en- 
joyed great commercial privileges in London, which 
they abused. They controlled many indispensible sup- 
plies, including hemp, gunpowder, wood-tar and cer- 
tain hardware goods. But when they became too high- 
handed, the government withdrew privileges from the 
Hanseatic League, high tariffs were imposed on all 
goods made in Germany, and German subjects were 
banished from England. These measures proved bene- 
ficial in Queen Elizabeth’s time and are being advo- 
cated. 

It is impossible to anticipate how closely the Eliza- 
bethan boycott will be followed by modern England; 
because conditions following the restoration of peace 
will govern British action. At present, however, ar- 
rangements have been made to follow closely the 
methods employed by Queen Elizabeth. The recent 
pronouncement of British policy by Lord Cecil indi- 
cated that, as we know economic freedom is what 
Germany always seeks to strangle, the Allied nations, 
in self-protection, will be compelled to isolate the Ger- 
mans economically, unless they agree to renounce com- 
pletely all their plans for economic warfare. No na- 
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tion can be admitted to the League of Peace that rest- 
lessly and clandestinely pursues aggressive economic 
policies with the view thereby of attaining world-power 
and dominating other peoples. But that is the an- 


nounced policy of the German Government and people. — 


The British and American peoples have been com- 
pletely free from the entertainment of such policies. 
And now that their insidiousness is so clearly shown, 
business judgment indicates that they be most effect- 
ively opposed. 

Experience teaches that, when properly applied, the 
boycott is an effective economic weapon. The twenty- 
six nations economically leagued against Germany, un- 
der the leadership of the United States, would not use 
the boycott as a punishment for past offenses, but 
solely as an insurance against Germany’s capitalization 
of her war loot, and in order to prevent her from 
pursuing her commercial penetration aims. There is 
no desire whatever to employ an economic embargo 
as a weapon of punishment. Our whole problem of 
economic policy with Germany depends upon German 
policies after the war. If they are liberal, the Eco- 
nomic League’s, policy will be generous. Embargoes 
will only be declared and sustained when other means 
are unavailable. An unrepentant Germany, however, 
must be kept poor, in order to prevent fresh looting 
wars. 

The settlement of labor questions arising out of 
the readjustment of commercial conditions between a 
state of war and peace will call for the exercise of 
wisdom and good-will. They can be met without dif- 
ficulty, but will entail an improvement in industrial 
efficiency, which also will prove beneficial in leading to 
a reduction in commodity prices. 

A transitional period of depressed business is, by 
many people, expected to follow the war, but this can- 
not happen. The world’s stocks of goods have been 
completely consumed. It may take at least five years 
to restock, and there will be many war damages to 
replenish. There will be no time for a depression. 
We are most likely to witness great business activi- 
ties, a large demand for credits, and a period of high 
interest rates. And it is this outlook which renders it 
necessary to prepare our plans for the future as early 
as possible. They must be ready as soon as peace is 
restored, so that business will not be impeded. But 
before they can be completed, a census of the world’s 
commercial wants becomes necessary. We must pos- 
sess a complete plan of the spheres of our operations 
before we can hope to succeed properly in ventures 
in the foreign field. Ample knowledge of the scope of 
each country is essential. 

A picture of the world’s needs has been drawn, 
with complete details, in Great Britain, and numerous 
research laboratories have been established to assist in 
furthering foreign commerce. Broad views of the 
government’s duties in assisting and regulating foreign 
commerce are held in England and Australia. These 
progressive countries recognize that the state should 
co-operate in advancing the science of education, in- 
dustrial and agricultural production, chemistry, fi- 
nance and transportation. Every article of commerce 
is affected by these sciences. Research authorities 


have, therefore, been established to render aid to 
British and Australian merchants in those sciences. 


No specific name has been given to these institutions, 
but they may be considered as departments of the 
Bureau of National Economics, where citizens can 
freely have experiments conducted and solutions found 
for their industrial and commercial difficulties. Our 
Bureaus of Agriculture and Mines are doing a little 
work of this character, but its influence on our foreign 
trade is insignificant. We need one great national 
institution and many small organizations equipped to 
deal with a multitude of difficult commercial problems. 
Such institutions should be exclusively devoted to the 
research work necessary in promoting national eco- 
nomics and foreign commerce. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washington, 
in a desultory way, is collecting data with respect to 
trade opportunities abroad, and similar work is being 
done by our consuls and foreign commercial attachés, 
but their combined work is ineffective. It does not 
appear to be directed with any definite aims, and the 
class of individuals selected to the work does not indi- 
cate that anything more than superficial descriptions 
are required in making trade reports. A glance at 
one of our reports in comparison with a British Board 
of Trade, or German Foreign Office report, will show 
how poorly we are at present served. We require an 
entirely new organization for this work. 

In addition to the scientific reporting, investigating 
and research laboratories England employs in assisting 
her people in increasing their foreign commerce, there 
are numerous semi-governmental organizations operat- 
ing with similar aims. One such organization deals 
with the promotion of British trade in Russia. It 
collects data and information, establishes banks and 
undertakes researches into any problems relating to 
trade in the area it is especially interested in. A simi- 
lar organization deals with the development of the 
natural resources of the British Empire. Other bodies 
are organized to promote trade with France, Italy, 
Greece, the Orient, South America and other parts 
of the world. Some of these organizations are new, 
others have been in existence many years, but the war 
has given an impetus to their completer development, 
and after the war they will all become more active and 
practical than before. 

Germany gave much attention to the organization 
of traveling exhibitions and fairs as supports to her 
international commercial policies. Such exhibits cov- 
ered chemicals and chemical products, drugs, dyes, 
hardware, canned food, toys, iroh products and novel- 
ties. They were held in Germany and abroad. 

These methods were found so effective by Germans 
that just before the war steps were taken to organize 
a great institution called the “Central Information 
Agency for Foreign Trade.” Like the Commercial 
Associations of Hamburg, Stettin, Berlin and other 
cities, the Information Agency, a semi-governmental 
organization in which the Foreign Ministry and 
Deutsche Bank co-operated with large exporting firms, 
aimed to secure a census of the world’s commercial 
needs. The collecting of information was its first ob- 
ject, the advertising of German goods in foreign news- 
papers another object, and it had custom tariff, bank- 
ing, statistical, patent, transportation, traffic and inter- 
national legislation departments in charge of special- 
ists who collected and digested all the foreign news 
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and made it available to German merchants. Such 
institutions resulted in German merchants being able 
at any time, without expense, to peruse a census of 
the world’s business kept completely up to date. Any 
nation which wishes to compete with Germany in the 
foreign field must, naturally, be equally well-equipped ; 
for, just as the army which is best informed is usually 
the most efficient, so the nation which has the com- 
pletest knowledge of the world’s commercial condi- 
tions is likely to secure the greatest share of foreign 
trade. 

Success in commerce after the war will be attained 
only by those nations which are well equipped with 
information regarding foreign markets, enjoy low-pro- 
duction costs and transportation rates, and where there 
is effective governmental co-operation similar to what 
has been exercised during the war. An efficient for- 
eign trade can only be conducted by unified co-ordina- 
tion between manufacturers, bankers, exporters and 


Dr. Clarence Ousley, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, will address an agricultural conference under 
the auspices.of the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, Monday morning, Sep- 
tember 23, at 9.30 o'clock, in the Congress Hotel and 
Annex. Dr. Ousley, representing the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will bring its message to the con- 
ference which is to discuss various methods by which 
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government. There is no free and simple path leading 
to it. Hard work, under strong supervision, great 
financial resources, and above all, persistent efforts are 
necessary to forge ahead in the foreign commercial 
field. There will always be a fierce competition and 
victory will go to the best-equipped nation. 

There is no reason why the United States may not, 
in a few years, become the greatest foreign-trading 
nation in the world. Opportunities now present them- 
selves; but before we can avail ourselves of them we 
must prepare the way. Above all, we must gain in- 
formation about foreign markets, establish the neces- 
sary statistical and research laboratories and organize 
a government commission to control, unify and render 
effective all our foreign commercial interests. Well- 
laid plans, based upon adequate information and car- 
ried out under a unified controlling commission, should 
win us much foreign business and place America in 
the van of the great commercial and exporting nations. 


Conference 


the bankers of the country can aid in putting into effect 
the agricultural program for 1918. 

That chairmen and members of bankers’ state as- 
sociation committees on agriculture, other leaders in 
state agricultural development and many individual 
bankers who are carrying out plans of co-operation 
with the farmer will attend the conference is the ex- 
pectation of the Agricultural Commission. : 


Grist from the News Mill 
(Continued from page 140) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MANUFACTURERS AND INDIVIDUALS 


The letter continues: “Producers, manufacturers 
and merchants may do their part and reduce their 
credit requirements. 

“By not overbuying. 

“By carrying as small stocks as practicable. 

“By postponing new construction, or expansion of 
their business. 

“By effecting business economies. 

“Individuals may do their part by studying their 
personal expenses and effecting economies which will 
enable them gradually to pay off their loans.” 


ANALYZING BANK LOANS 


“May we suggest that you make a careful analysis 
of your loans and lines of discount in order to deter- 
imine definitely what credit now in use is not directly 
connected with government financing, or the produc- 
tion or distribution of things necessary to maintain 
the health and efficiency of our armed forces and our 
civilian population? While the majority of bank loans 
will prove to be for these purposes, most institutions 
also have a considerable volume of loans to individuals 
made for other purposes, many of them of long stand- 
ing. It is to loans of this character, as well as to the 
less necessary commercial borrowings, that credit con- 
servation should first be applied.” 


PREFERENTIAL RATE FOR Crop MovinG 


In order to assist the financing of crop movements, 
the War Finance Corporation has announced a reduc- 
tion of 1 per cent. to 5 per cent. in the annual interest 
rate on short-term advances to banks on loans made 
to farmers or merchants for marketing wheat or other 
crops. Such advances, limited to four months, are 
made up to 75 per cent. of the loans to the farmers. 


INTEREST ON REDISCOUNT TRANSACTIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board has notified the Fed- 
eral reserve banks that in order to maintain uniformity 
in figuring interest in rediscount transactions between 
Federal reserve banks, and as it has proved most con- 
venient in the purchase of acceptances to use interest 
tables based on 360 days to the year, the Board has 
decided that these tables should be used in all redis- 
count transactions between Federal reserve banks and 
has, therefore, revoked its previous ruling that the 
basis of 365 days to the year should be applied. 


H. HicuH 
William H. High, a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Association for the 
years 1911, 1912 and 1913, died August 7 while on 
his vacation at Santa Cruz, Cal. Death was due to 
heart trouble. He was assistant cashier of the Anglo 


and London Paris National Bank. 


Bank Building and Equipment 


3y LEON V. SOLON, R.B.A. 


[The “Journal of the American Bankers Association” has decided that the 
time is now opportune to assemble in its pages a compact record of progress 
made in connection with bank designing and equipment, whereby the various 


items of interest will be dealt with in order. 
material, planning, design, furnishing and decorative equipment. 


These will comprise structural 
This 


article is the first of a series——Editor.] 


teration group themselves in the banker’s mind 
under the headings of “Investment,” “Serv- 
ice’ and the stimulation of “Public Confidence.” 


; LL considerations appertaining to building or al- 


INVESTMENT 


The first consideration, Investment, where pur- 
chase of property or proportionate allotment of funds 
are concerned is outside the scope of this section of 
the JouRNAL; the ultimate value of the operation is, 
however, vitally connected with our subject, as the 
value attained through skilful manipulation and dis- 
position of material is in- 
finitely in excess of that 


resulting from the same 
sum expended with lesser 


artistic skill. A careful 
analysis of values in ma- 
terial and design is an in- 
surance against deprecia- 
tion. 

Judgment is of value 
in proportion to the 
soundness of our stand- 
ards; it is our aim to pass 
in review, in the following 
pages, examples of the 
best solutions to bankers’ 
structural problems, 
which should form a nu- 
cleus of general informa- 
tion and a basis for ap- 
praising schemes subse- 
quently submitted to the 
individual. 


PLANNING 


Under the heading 
“Service” Planning stands 
foremost. The general 
principles affecting con- 
tact of departments in 
various types of banking 
are imperatively fixed, 
and are matters of com- 
mon knowledge to all 


bankers. But it would be bronze and granite. 


The most impressive of all bank entrances. 
Yorke & Sawyer, Architects. 
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impossible to find six perfectly planned banks through- 
out the country, given identical areas, in which ex- 
ternal conditions do not vary to such an extent that 
each demands an individual adjustment of public and 
organization spaces. Problems involved in planning 
banks are so intricate that occasional contact with 
the subject is insufficient to do them justice ; it is essen- 
tially the work of a specialist, whose experience gen- 
erates a fund of ingenuity and resource, through con- 
centration constantly exerted in adjusting a variety 
of circumstances and conditions. 

Convenience of plan in a bank building need never 
be ‘eld responsible for 
any depreciation of archi- 
tectural beauty. In those 
instances where awkward- 
ness of elevation is at- 
tributed to some exigency 
of local condition, lack of 
resource in design is in 
most cases to blame; 
many of the most interest- 
ing and beautiful varia- 
tions in ancient archi- 
tecture having emanated 
from similar circum- 
stances. 


VALUE CONTROLLED BY 
TREATMENT OF STRUC- 
TURAL MATERIAL 


A confusion of values 
confronts the banker who 
analyzes building prob- 
lems differing essentially 
from the terms in which 
he habitually calculates. 
Merit, he observes, does 
not necessarily proceed on 
a line parallel with that 
traced by obvious argu- 
ment on the choice of ma- 
terial; in fact, instances 
abound in which the most 
adequate result is de- 
rived with materials of 


Executed in 
lesser cost, where decora- 


| 
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This bank occuptes the lower stories of a skyscraper and 
demonstrates how the sense of structural strength can be 
conveyed with the most delicate projections and detail. The 
entire structure was designed, built and equipped under a 
single contract. Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects. 


tive skill has determined their choice and assembly. 

The human element in architecture, as in banking, 
is a consideration of prime importance. Opportunity, 
the hidden asset of every transaction, can only be dis- 
covered and fully realized by the,man whose mentality 
endows him with the widest angle of consideration and 
the keenest judgment in elimination. In architecture 
the best effort of the mediocre man can only retain 
the staple values of the materials he employs ; apprecia- 
tion of these values proceeds from superior gifts and 
experience. 


THE CHOICE OF STRUCTURAL MATERIAL 


One of the first decisions to be made in building is 
the choice of structural material. It frequently hap- 
pens that a design is made and accepted before this 
question is settled. Were the fact adequately realized, 
that every material depends on a definite type of design 
and treatment of detail to realize its full intrinsic 
merit, the order of choice would never be reversed. 
The rendering of architectural design in material is 
not interchangeable at will; a design perfectly con- 
ceived for execution in wood cannot be translated into 
stone without the loss of one of its principal beauties— 
appropriateness; the design enhancing the purity of 
marble suffers depreciation when executed in terra- 
cotta; where the sensitiveness of plastic clay has been 
made the medium of grace, execution in stone, how- 
ever costly, will give a lesser impression of satisfaction. 
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Consideration of such points leads to the realization 
of individuality, an asset of great value in a business 
building. 

The day is passed when questions of taste could 
be settled in building enterprise by a repetition of 
well-worn conventional treatments; difference is now 
frequently the basis of progress. The adoption of 
stable views is not judicious in the period of rapid 
maturity through which the building arts of the United 
States are now passing. 

Precedents in questions affecting the use and com- 
bination of structural materials are rapidly being dis- 
carded, and other precedents created with admirable 
results. Difficulties attending the transportation of 
fine building materials across the seas have been pro- 
ductive of good results, as the quarry men have been 
compelled to examine native geological formations. 
They have been rewarded by the discovery of very 
beautiful stone of great individuality and appropriate- 
ness for architectural work of the highest order. The 
Kato stone of Minnesota stands well to the fore among 
them, for the beauty of its texture, veining and color 
variation, and is particularly appropriate for bank 
buildings. This and other new structural materials, 


which we will review in the near future, should be 
considered by prospective bank builders in addition to 
the customary standard alternates. 


An example of terra cotta design. The projection and 

modeling of the detail shows a thorough apprectation of the 

decorative possibilities of clay products. Egerton Swartout, 
Architect. 
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A delightful example of pure American architecture, almost puritan in its simplicity, conveying to the onlooker a sense of 


order and stability. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE USE OF COLOR IN 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


A limited use of color in architecture is a question 
which now engrosses many leading members of that 
profession, and is a resource which should be borne 
in mind by bankers, as in experienced hands much 
interest and beauty may be added to a classic facade 
and attention attracted in a legitimate manner. There 
is every precedent for this in classic times; it is con- 
clusively proved that all classic buildings in their day 
were in part colored, and that a building left in the 
manner in which they are completed today, would 
have been considered unfinished. The method by 
which such effects are now obtained is by the combina- 
tion of polychrome faience or terra-cotta and stone, 
cement or stucco. Many of the most beautiful and 
dignified classic examples of ancient Greece consisted 
of a combination of polychrome terra-cotta mouldings 
and other architectural items, with finely faced stucco; 
such a combination should open fields of great promise 


Ford, Butler & Oliver, Architects. 


in bank building, and involve a comparatively mod- 
erate outlay. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE BUILDING ARTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


A casual glance at the principal bank buildings in 
any great American city will dispel any misgiving as 
to native capacity for executing architectural design, 
however pretentious its aim or intricate its detail. 
Buildings erected during the last decade have given 
the workers in the building arts the opportunity to 
distinguish or disgrace themselves, according to their 


capacity and attainment. Results show opportuni- 
ties firmly and capably seized; honest and strenuous 
effort has been made to equal the best known, with 
such success that in certain types of skilled handiwork 
the American craftsman has produced examples which 
cannot be surpassed in Europe. 

Well to the fore in technique and artistry stand the 
workers in bronze and iron, and it is gratifying to 
note that the bankers have been responsible for giving 
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Contrast is the basis of this treatment. The graceful curve 

and delicate elegance of the bronze work in the staircase is 

a foil to the unavoidable severity of the vault. The bronze 

casting is a fine example of the progress recorded in this 
industry. 


these industries the finest opportunities for exerting 
their talents. 

The building arts have been quick to grasp the 
practical value of scientific and mechanical assistance, 
and apply all advantages to the highest branches by 
their industries. The work of the decorative wrought- 
iron worker, for instance, has for centuries been 
crowded into those moments in which the iron was 
temporarily softened by heat; now an alloy is intro- 
duced permitting the metal to be worked cold without 
any detriment to its durability—an infinite advantage 
in manipulation. 

It is reassuring to feel that future expansion in 
bank building may not be shorn of suitable adornment 
through limitation of the channels from which it is 
derived, and that the adaptation of mechanical devices 
is rapidly increasing the output of artistic work with- 
out detriment to quality. The great banking institu- 
tions will always be in a position to command the 
creative talent to embellish their magnificent premises, 
but this multiplication of simpler objects fashioned 
with unimpeachable taste is a matter of concern to 
the majority who are not in the fortunate position of 
those who may choose without counting the cost. Even 
a preliminary examination of availing resources causes 
surprise to one familiar with such things in a general 
way, and there is little doubt in the writer’s mind that 
a closer acquaintance with this subject on the part of 
the banker will amply repay his investigation. 

The American manufacturer realizes with increas- 
ing clearness that beauty and elegance are not the ex- 
clusive adjunct of the costly and elaborate, and is 
devoting his energy to investing the simpler utilitarian 
object with purity of contour and elegance of propor- 
tion. 

It appears impossible at first glance to discover a 
single item in a bank building which has not been the 
theme of the specialist in design and workmanship, 
not only in a single instance, in a show building, but 
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in a host of examples throughout the country, even 
in the modest bank in a comparatively remote part, 
The writer is familiar with a number of British banks 
in the manufacturing centers of England owned by 
such great banking institutions as the National and 
Provincial, Manchester, Liverpool and District, Parr’s, 
Lloyd’s and others; in the majority of cases the plan- 
ning is so primitive as hardly to deserve the term. The 
buildings, from the architectural standpoint, are gen- 
erally negligible and the fittings are of the standard 
types of commercial design, which at their best are 
inoffensive. It is evident that the psychological value 
of architecture and equipment has so far not been 
realized in the British financial world; a bank manager 
transferred from a manufacturing city in the Mid- 
lands, Lancashire or Yorkshire, to a city of correspond- 
ing importance in the United States, would be dumb- 
founded by the impressiveness of his new business 
premises, the luxury of its appointments and the con- 
venience of all working arrangements. 

Examples of bank gates, doors, countergrilles, 
lighting fixtures, check desks, etc., abound, which may 
be contemplated and enjoyed as works of art; in all 
of these we find that decorative invention is subordi- 
nate to the function of the object, and that the artists 
have progressed beyond the period in which fancy 
luxuriated in lacerating projections. 


The bank in which this gateway is installed is reputed one 

of the most beautiful in the British Empire. This dis- 

tinguished example of craftsmanship was designed by the 

architects, McKim, Meade & White, and was executed in 
New York City. 
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This counter-screen is designed to echo the decorative rich- 

ness of the caisson ceiling and is a good example of the har- 

monious adjustment of dissimilar items. This method of 
grouping the lights is very effective in a lofty hall. 


ARCHITECTURE AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
Accessory TO BANKING 


The faculty for gauging the re- 
action to a mental impression is one 
of the many attributes of the success- 
ful banker ; the realization that a bene- 
ficial effect may be created in the lay- 
man’s mind through the dignified 
manner in which a business organiza- 
tion is housed is responsible for the lav- 
ish treatment characterizing banking 
premises ; so general is this view that 
the town bank building evokes the 
picture of a structure marked by dig- 
nity, spaciousness and order. 

During the initial stages of com- 
mercial growth in this country, busi- 
ness automatically gravitated to scat- 
tered centers created by the location 
of business houses, which operated 
peacefully within a confined radius, 
defined by restrictions of transit. 
With the passage of time, as popula- 
tion increased and communications 
extended, these centers multiplied, 
causing spheres of influence to over- 
lap to such an extent that prospective 
business had necessarily to be sub- 
jected to other forces than gravita- 
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tion. It was then that commercial psychology became 
a serious study, from which practical deductions were 
formulated and adopted as the basis for expansion or 
enterprise. One of the earliest and most patent ob- 
servations was the human tendency to form conclusions 
regarding the status of the individual from the style 
of his abode. Concluding that this habit was innate 
in our species, certain ambitious corporations and 
individuals decided that to be pre-eminent in their line 
of activity they must be housed in the largest edifice 
of its kind in the country; this plan, however, proved 
to be a direct invitation to the competitor to place them 
at a disadvantage with their own weapon. The founda- 
tion of the argument was put in practice, whereby 
costliness of material formed the prime basis of 
selection. This method also proved inadequate and 
unsatisfactory, as the air of ostentation, which often 
resulted, did not inspire the spirit of confidence it 
aimed to convey. 

In the midst of the consequent uncertainty and 
doubt in the minds of those that built, the naissance of 
American architecture occurred, typified in the unsur- 
passed genius of Stanford White, in whose hands un- 
glazed clay produced results more beautiful and 
convincing than had previously been attained with the 
rarest marbles. His work proved conclusively to all 
that a distinctive beauty is latent in all material, though 
its discovery and expression may lie hidden from the 
average man. From that period this principle gained 
gradual recognition—that architectural dignity and, 
beauty exist independently of vastness of scale or rare- 
ness of substance. 

During the last decade architecture and its attend- 
ant arts in the United States have progressed with a 
speed and power unequalled in the history of national 


A bank building which is also a monument to a pioneer of the locality; it 
possesses the psychological qualities now striven for. 
read, dignity and strength. 


Those who run may 
Weary & Alford, Architects. 
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Elaboration of detail is focussed on the capitals, ceiling and wall panels to emphasize the simple dignity of the scheme. 
round columns in the entrance are introduced in skilful contrast to the square columns used throughout. 
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The 
Weary & Alford, 


Architects. 


arts. The movement is characterized by the extreme 
earnestness with which fertility of invention is focussed 
on utility or service, demonstrating that the sphere of 
commerce can furnish as prolific a fund of inspiration 
as the adornment of princely palaces. 

The abnormal circumstances that attend the con- 
duct of American business made the utilization of 
classic examples impossible in their original form; but 
the conviction that the classic was the only foundation 
on which to build a national form of art expression 
caused the creators of buildings to undergo a process 
of mental saturation in these ideals to the extent that 
their solution of unprecedented problems is often 


stated with the utmost fluency. 

Simultaneously the architectural specialist evolved 
his existence on a plane hitherto unknown. Though 
the specialist in various types of construction and 
planning is not by any means negligible in Europe, it 
is rare to find men there whose capacity has placed 
them in the foremost professional ranks, concentrating 


their gifts almost exclusively on problems attending 
the conduct of specific phases of commercial activity. 


The planning and equipment of many American banks 
are striking examples of the value of the specialists’ 
accumulative experience; in many of these buildings 
the utmost convenience for the operation of depart- 
ments is combined with architectural and decorative 
beauty of the highest order. 


A DANGEROUS ForM oF SPECIFICATION 


In specification writing a term is in general use 
which is introduced ostensibly for the protection of 
the client, but which, in the majority of cases, reacts 
in the opposite direction—we refer to the term “or 
equal” following a name of recognized value. Though 
there is good argument for its introduction in govern- 
ment or public works, there is no valid reason for its 
general use in work for the individual or corporation 
which has chosen responsible parties to safeguard its 
interests. 

The various grades of material and merits of manu- 


facture. are now clearly defined and supplementary 


information on any doubtful question is easily pro- 
curable through disinterested channels; the term is in 
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most cases introduced by the architect to prevent any 
appearance of bias that might be open to miscon- 
struction. Many architects whose prominence and 
reputation for integrity give them freedom of action 
have now excluded this dangerous phrase from all 
their specifications, finding from past experience that 
in cases in which it had been taken advantage of for 
substitution, the result had almost invariably been to 
their clients’ disadvantage. 

The contractor’s estimate is presumably based on 
the material named, and it is for that particular grade 
of merit that the money is disbursed; if the named 
product is satisfactory, why open the doors to the 
varied grades of supposed equivalents by a permission 
to substitute? 

It would doubtless be enlightening to take a num- 
ber of contracts won on keen competitive bidding in 
which this term occurs, and to ascertain in what per- 
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centage the named material had been used and how 
often a substitute. Were such statistics procurable, 
the writer feels confident that the standard would 
figure in a very small proportion—from which obvious 
conclusions might be deduced as to its desirability in 
the client’s interest. 

This matter is one of great importance, as it di- 
rectly affects investment by leaving the choice of 
material supplied to a great extent subject to contrary 
interest. 

The first number of a series is necessarily dis- 
cursive and excursive, due to the fact that a reason 
must be tendered for an innovation and a plan sketched 
of its scope. The future numbers we propose to de- 
vote, whenever possible, to single features; and in 
October we will take up the subject of structural 
material, reviewing those practical and esthetic con- 
siderations which should guide decisions. 
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In the Service from 


The American Bankers Association has undertaken 
to compile each month statistics showing the number of 
men who have left banking positions to go into the 
army or navy, and also a Roll of Honor containing the 
names of those who have already lost their lives in the 
service of their country. Every bank in the country, 
whether a member of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion or not, has been asked to send in the desired in- 
formation on the fifteenth of each month, on blanks 
furnished for that purpose. Only the number of men 
who have joined the army and navy will be reported, 
and the names of those who have lost their lives. Banks 
are particularly requested not to send in the names of 
those who have gone into the service, but only the 
names of such men as have been reported dead. 


Reports have been received by the American Bank- 
ers Association, in answer to its “service” question- 
naire, from 4,220 banks in forty-eight states, Alaska, 
Cuba, Canada, Porto Rico and the District of Columbia. 
Of this number, only 689 banks have not furnished any 
men for the service. The remaining 3,531 banks have 
given as follows: 

To the Army, 13,015 men, of whom 1,859 are com- 
missioned officers; to the Navy, 2,427 men, of whom 
190 are commissioned officers ; making a total of 15,422 
men for both branches of the service. 


Of this total, 411 have lost their lives, this month’s 
additions to the Roll of Honor being shown on the list 
below. 

Banks which have not yet reported are urged to do 
so at once. Only a very small proportion of the banks 
in the country have been heard from thus far, and it is 
obvious that the more complete the returns the more 
valuable will be the compilation. If the blank furnished 
has been lost or mislaid, another may be had by apply- 
ing to the General Secretary. 


American Banks 


A Bank President in France 


Mrs. L. A. Batcheller, president First National Bank 

of Fingal, N. D. (husband, C. E. Batcheller, is 

cashier), is doing valuable service in France with 
the Red Cross 


Guy Emerson Bowerman, Jr., son of Guy E. Bow- 
erman of St. Anthony, Idaho, a member of the A. B. A. 
Executive Council, has received the French Croix de 
Guerre for bravery and gallant conduct while serving 
with the American Ambulance Corps on the field of 
battle. 


The Roll of Honor 


(Died in the Service of Their Country) 


First National Bank, Chicago, III. 
E. E. Matson, U.S. S. Vermont. 


Fidelity Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lieut. Alan Campbell Clark. 


The Conrad National Bank of Kalispell, Mont. 
Arthur Phair, Private. 
Alex. R. Johnson, Private. 


Great Falls National Bank, Great Falls, Mont. 
Sergt. Walter R. Lux. 


Robinson & Company, 26 Exchange Place, New York. 
lst Lieut. George Archer-Shee. 


The Loramie Banking Company, Fort Loramie, Ohio. 
Louis Daniel. 


Northern Central Trust Company, Williamsport, Pa. 
1st Lieut. Garrett Cochran, 107th Field Artil- 
lery. 


The Peoples Bank, Martin, Tenn. 
Pierce McDaniel, Private. 


The First National Bank of Cheyenne, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
W. Lloyd Davis, Marine Corps. 
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Automobile Industry’s Points of Contact 


By J. H. NEWMARK 


Author of “Automobile Business” and “Automobile Salesmanship” 


fifth birthday this year. If those active in the 
business were celebrating it, it would be becom- 
ing for them to accept all the honors and glory 
usually associated with a silver anniversary ceremony. 
It was about 1893 that the first horseless vehicle, 
crude in construction, and uncertain in performance, 
first saw the light of day—and derision. That was 
twenty-five years ago. 


Te automobile industry is recording its twenty- 


One of the first automobiles built in America 
by Elwood Haynes 


Today, according to the figures given out by the 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the combined capi- 
tal of the automobile industry amounts to $1,297,000,- 
000. This is $250,000,000 more than the capitalization 
of all the national banks in 1917. Eight hundred and 
thirty thousand are employed in the industry, and the 
annual wage amounts to $747,000,000. The wholesale 
value of the automobiles made in 1917 was $917,470,- 
938. These figures place the industry in the $1,000,- 
000,000 a year ciass, surpassed only by two others— 
steel and cotton. ; 

The ramificaiions of the automobile industry are 
many and varied. It is estimated that automobile man- 
ufacturers bought last year upward of $300,000,000 of 
raw and fabricated material, which included aluminum, 
leather, tires, lumber, curled hair, glue, chemicals, wool, 
glass and other items. It is not, then, a self-contained 
industry, but receives and furnishes material from many 
other sources. 

The development of the automobile industry has 
been phenomenal. And because it has assumed such 
a commanding position industrially, in such a short 
period of time, many business men have not had the 
time to become really acquainted with it, or to analyze 
its wonderful possibilities for further expansion. 

Automobile manufacturing is today a sound and 
staple industry. The men back of it are big-brained, 
broad-visioned workers — progressive manufacturers 
and capable business executives. In no other industry 
have manufacturing methods reached a higher state of 
practical efficiency. And no other industry can boast of 
better working conditions for employees. The facilities 
for manufacturing and selling have steadily kept pace 
with the development and perfection of the automobile. 


The early days of the automobile are quite like 
the early days of any great invention or movement. 
It was uncertain, a subject of ridicule and jest. 

Boston insisted that the new fangled contraption 
should only use the streets at night. They were ex- 
cluded from 10:30 in the morning until 9 o’clock in 
the evening. New York arrested a man for endeavor- 
ing to drive in Central Park. Washington legislated 


* against them, and Barnum and Bailey exhibited one 


as a curiosity. And as late as 1899, New Yorkers were 
arrested for driving twelve miles an hour. 

But gradually the non-believer became the be- 
liever, and the automobile established itself as a stand- 
ard method of transportation. And it is not too much 
to say, that in the past fifteen years the industry has 
engaged the attention and efforts of some of the best 
mechanical and business minds of two continents. 

The development of the industry from 1900 to 
this date has been both consistent and progressive. Im- 
provements came gradually, as men saw the wisdom 
of making them, and they were made both mechanically 
and artistically, in conveniences and comforts. 

And with mechanical dependability assured, it was 
easy enough to see that it was only a question of time 
before the automobile would be taking the place of the 
horse. This proved true. There has been a steady 
growth, with marked changes, each year. Today an- 
noyances and irritations are things of the past. Trans- 
continental tours are common things. And with its 
general acceptance, it was found that the motor car 
had assumed a marked influence in many directions. 


An ancient and honorable one-cylinder 
Cadillac of about 1903 


The automobile has been a producer of wealth. 
It has been the means of increasing the value of land 
in all parts of the country. This is particularly true 
of suburban property, but it has helped to boost prices 
everywhere, because it has made the land accessible. 
Distances, as we knew them in the days of the horse, 
have lost their terror. The automobile has proved to 
be the great distance eliminator. 

Take the matter of good roads: Until the intro- 
duction of the automobile, this nation was woefully 
behind in this respect. Very little progress had been 
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made. No concerted action had been taken. The use 
of the automobile brought the people of this country 
to a realization of its inadequate road system. People 
were able to see for themselves how primitive they 
were. They appreciated, as they could in no other 
way, the condition of the highways. And the auto- 
mobile owner has brought about wonderful improve- 


Former Senator Chauncey M. Depew at the 
tiller of a 1905 Oldsmobile 


‘ments in roads and road conditions. Greater strides 


have been made in the matter of road betterment dur- 
ing the past ten years than in all the time before. 


Hundreds of millions have been spent and more will be 
spent. It is only a question of time before we shall 
have perfect stretches of highway from east to west, 
and north to south. And all this is due to the auto- 
mobile, and it deserves all the credit for the trans- 
formation. 

The automobile is occupying an important place 
on the farm. It is a connecting link between city and 
country. It closes the gap quickly. The man who 
lives on a farm ten, fifteen or twenty miles from the 
county seat no longer feels that he is away from the 
world. It is likewise true that the effort of getting to 
town has been removed. In the old days, the groom- 
ing of horses, the hitching, the time consumed in get- 
ting ready, was ‘just as much as is now actually re- 
quired to get to the destination by automobile. And it 
isn’t as tedious or as tiring. The farmer is a better 
man for being the owner of an automobile. His 
efficiency has increased. He is able to do more in a 
shorter time. And the farm has become more pro- 
ductive. 

That the automobile is a vital utility on the farm 
is evidenced by the fact that greater numbers of them 
are owned in the big agricultural states not having any 
large cities. 

The farmer bought more than half of the passen- 
ger automobiles made last year, and he is the greatest 
believer in the utility features of the automobile, both 
passenger and truck. 

It is estimated that there are more than 5,000,000 
passenger automobiles in this country. How are they 
proportioned as to price and in what parts of the coun- 
try are they most used? 
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It is found that one person in eight owns an autto- 
mobile in Iowa; one person in nine in Nebraska and 
California; every eleventh person in Kansas; every 
twelfth one in Minnesota; and one in every fourteen 
in Indiana. It will be noticed that the automobile’s 
greatest popularity is to be found in great agricultural 
states and that they are used by the farmers of those 
states. 

It is also noticeable that the bulk of these 5,000,000 
automobiles owned is made up of low-priced cars. 

There are 2,340,000 that were purchased for less 
than $500 each; 556,000 cars for the price of $500 to 
$749; 950,000 cars for the price of $750 to $999: 
300,000 for the price of $1,000 to $1,249; and 295,000 


‘that sold for the price of $1,250 to $1,499. The car 


under $1,000 has been the one demanded by the people. 

There are 280,000 passenger automobiles in the 
state of Iowa; 156,000 in the State of Nebraska; 182,- 
000 in Minnesota ; 210,000 in Indiana ; 302,000 in Cali- 
fornia; 182,000 in Kansas. These figures show how 
essential the automobile is on the farm, for these are 
all agricultural states. 

For the purpose of proving this statement, let us 
take an eastern state, Massachusetts, and compare it 
with Jowa in population and number of automobiles 
owned, Iowa, with a population of 2,224,771 has one 
car to every eight people, while Massachusetts, with a 
popuation of 3,775,973, has one car to every twenty- 
two people. The car, then, it will be seen, is popular in 
the country, where it is an essential of the first order. 

The term “pleasure car” has clung simply for the - 
reason that people have not been thoughtful enough to 
discard it. It always was an erroneous word. It is 
doubtful if the automobile was ever a “pleasure car.” 
It surely was not in the beginning, when the driver, in 
starting out, didn’t know just how far he would get, 


The modern low-priced automobile. This is the type used 
so much in a strict transportation sense. 


or what difficulty he would encounter. There could 
not have been any pleasurable anticipations in that. 
And now that the automobile has replaced other forms 
of conveyance, and is used in a strict transportation 
sense, it is more than a “pleasure car.” True, it may 
be used for recreative purposes, but is not that a 
legitimate use? Wasn’t it done with the horse and 
buggy? In the old days, didn’t the farmer use a horse 
and buggy on Sunday? Did anyone accuse him of 
using his conveyance equipment as a pleasure vehicle? 
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It would be ridiculous to call the doctor’s car, 
speeding on its way to save the life of a patient, a 
“pleasure car.” It would be ridiculous to call the 
farmer’s car, on its way to town to secure supplies for 
his house, a “pleasure car.” It would be ridiculous 
to call a car carrying its owner on any etrand, a 
“pleasure car.” These illustrations could be multi- 
plied many times. 


There are many points at which the automobile 
industry touches the field of banking. First, as an 
economic facility, the automobile is closely linked to the 
future success of every business man. National pros- 
perity is dependent in many ways upon transportation. 
The motor car is the most efficient and economical 
carrier. Then, again, the industry has contributed 
much to the expansion of other industries. Hundreds 
of allied manufacturing enterprises owe their very 
existence to the automobile. From a commercial view- 
point, the automobile industry has ever been a potent 
factor in the stimulation and growth of retail busi- 
ness and has encouraged and aided its condition on a 
more stable basis. 

What is true of the automobile industry is equally 
true of the automobile dealer. He is selling a utility 
which develops business and builds wealth. His posi- 
tion today in the commercial world is one of import- 
ance. ‘His business invariably ranks with the best in 
his community. It is built on a substantial foundation 
and the methods he pursues are sound and constructive. 

He directly represents manufacturing organiza- 
tions capitalized in the millons. The progressive busi- 
ness methods which built up their large organizations 
are building up his business. For, as their representa- 


tive, he must correctly interpret their business policies 
and ideals. He isn’t in business for a day, a month, or 


a year, but for all time. His market is substantial, 
unlimited, and growing larger all the time. 

On the part of the banker there has been a ten- 
dency, perhaps, in the past, to overlook the automo- 
bile dealer as a prospect for business cultivation. He 
has been looked upon as more or less of an alien in the 
retail field. His business has been regarded as some- 
what of an unknown quality. Not having an im- 
pressive array of stock on his hands, his assets in 
merchandise have appeared altogether too modest for 
a large and profitable business. He has seemed to be 
more of a broker than a retailer. 

The banker is not altogether to be blamed for this 
attitude. Selling automobiles in the beginning was 
regarded by some as more or less of a “game.” As a 
“get-rich-quick” proposition it attracted many, incom 
petent and perhaps unscrupulous, who had no sincere 
regard for its future. The large margin of profits 
which to the uninitiated are always associated with 
things selling for large amounts, appeared inviting. 
Many who entered the business with sincere motives 
and honest enthusiasm for its future, had at that time 
iittle appreciation of the limitless range of usefulness 
which motor-propelled vehicles afforded. 

While the mission of the motor car was recog- 
nized, its capabilities were underestimated. So, at the 
beginning, the selling branch of the business was not 
taken by all as seriously as it should have been. It was 
more or less a case of talking a prospect into a sale with 
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glittering generalities, and letting him acquaint himself 
with his purchase afterwards. Naturally, such busi- 
ness methods were destructive to those practicing it, 
and exacted a heavy toll in the loss of confidence and 
good will of the buying public. 

But all this has been buried in the past. The busi- 
ness today is conducted on a scale which differs from 
that of the early days as the first “horseless carriage” 
differs from the motor car of today. 

The automobile dealer of today is first of all a 
keen, agressive business man, well grounded in the 
ethics of present-day business methods. His profits 
are substantial and regular. His working capital is 
never idle, yet his business is never handicapped by 
heavy debts. He operates on a safe policy, for the cars 
he contracts to buy are paid for as he receives them. 

The automobile manufacturer has more than a 
casual interest in his dealers. It costs him a great 
deal more than the average manufacturer to place 
representatives, for he demands much more of 
them. They are usually exclusive distributing out- 
lets for him in each territory. His success is wholly 
dependent upon that of the dealers. Ifa dealer cannot 
turn over a maximum volume of cars at a profit regu- 
larly, the manufacturer feels the effect immediately, for 
his production is based on the maximum amount of 
business the dealers can secure and handle efficiently. 

Then, again, the dealer does business largely upon 
the good will and reputation of the manufacturer. To 
protect his interests, the manufacturer takes a very 
personal interest in the dealer’s welfare. He selects 
him with care, satisfying himself thoroughly of his 
unquestioned business ability and reputation. And he 
gives the dealer the best of business counsel and selling 
aid. He sees to it that the dealer’s business continues 
to grow and that it is profitable. 

Today, the dealer’s selling efforts are not alone 
confined to the automobiles. He has the motor truck 
and farm tractor. The motor truck is becoming a 
greater commercial transportation factor each day. Its 
popularity is increasing at an amazing speed, for its 
manifold advantages are being deeply appreciated in 
these days of uncertain railway facilities. Business 
houses all over the country are pressing trucks into 
service for short and long-distance hauls. Trips of 
1,000 miles and more are common feats for these 
“independent trains”—independent of steel rails and 
time tables. 

In the East there is being introduced a net work 
of these trucks operating between New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, and north from New York to 
Boston. This form of delivery of merchandise is bring- 
ing about a greater efficiency with dispatch. 

Trucks of one- and two-ton capacity are being 
generally introduced on the farm. The farmer busi- 
ness man, like his city brother, is quick to see. the 
advantages of the truck in general development and 
expediency. It is only a question of time before the 
truck will be as generally used on the farm, for the 
many purposes it is capable of performing, as the 
passenger car is in its particular field. 

Let us keep in mind the fact that the quicker the 
farmer motorizes his farm, and uses the passenger and 
commercial automobiles, the tractor and other labor- 
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and time-saving devices, the quicker will he arrive at 
an efficiency stage where he will be of the greatest 
use to his country, his family and himself. 

The truck and tractor, which are comparatively 
new, occupy about the same positions in their re- 
spective fields as did the automobile a few years ago. 
But as their economic value and limitless utility became 
better known, the market that will be opened to them 
will be many times larger than even that of the passen- 
ger automobile. 

The automobile dealer is handling these new lines 
of business. He is going to profit with their growth. 
The day is not far off when selling trucks and tractors 
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will be a retail business second to none. And the 
automobile dealer will be doing one of the biggest 
businesses in his community in a big way. 

The automobile dealer is a safe and a worth- 
while man to do business with. He is vitally inter- 
ested in the industrial and commercial growth of his 
locality and in the civic betterment of his community. 
There are more than 25,000 of his kind in the country 
today. 

The banker and the automobile dealer have much 
in common. Their interests are identical. A more 
intimate business acquaintance is sure to be mutually 
profitable. 


Bankers and Rural Organization 


No class of business men are better qualified or 
more favorably situated to supply leadership in this 
work of rural organization than the bankers, and in 
many localities they are doing it. The American Bank- 
ers Association, through its Agricultural Commission, 
is endeavoring to stimulate such action. Mr. Joseph 
Hirsch, of the Corpus Christi National Bank and Chair- 
man of the Commission, has brought this organization 
into close relation with the National Food Commission 
and the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
The Commission has an organ of publicity in the 
Banker-Farmer, published at Champaign, IIl., where it 
was established by B. F. Harris, the pioneer in banker- 
farmer work. This publication reports the activities 
of bankers throughout the country in agricultural de- 
velopment and the methods by which they are co-oper- 
ating with the department and the state agricultural 
colleges and societies. No one can follow this work 
without becoming impressed that it is producing valu- 
able results and that its possibilities are very great. 

The most effective work is done probably where the 
bankers of a county organize and plan a campaign or 
co-operate in a larger organization of business men, 
but single banks are working very successfully and 
demonstrating not only that they can help increase pro- 
duction, but that such increased production brings more 
business to the banks. 

The common form of activity by individual banks 


is by way of promoting the organization of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, usually for growing pigs, cows and sheep. 
One of the most interesting letters we have had on this 
subject has been from the Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, of Hopkinsville, Ky., in which the writer 
says: 


“This institution has only recently organized ‘The Boys’ 
Heifer Club’ consisting of forty-two boys selected by seven 
different committeemen from different parts of this county. 

“The heifers, ‘short horn,’ were bought in St. Louis and 
were drawn by lot by the boys. They executed their notes 
bearing 6 per cent. interest for the actual cost of the animals 
with their fathers as surety as evidence of good faith. 

“The heifers and calves will be brought to this city in the 
late fall and sold at public auction at our Fair grounds. We 
expect to advertise this sale largely and will ask the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington to send out one of its best 
posted speakers on cattle raising and breeding and we expect 
to have 3,000 or 4,000 farmers present at that meeting. 

“The day that the heifers were delivered to the boys con- 
siderable interest and excitement was created, and a large 
number of people were in town to see the distribution made. 
We had the boys’ pictures made in front of the bank, and also 
had a photograph of the cattle, and when they are brought in 
this fall for sale, we expect to have each boy’s photograph 
taken standing by his heifer, at which time they will be per- 
fectly gentle and in good condition for sale, we hope.” 


This suggests a new movement in agriculture about 
Hopkinsville and closer relations between the bankers 
and farmers in the future——National City Bank Bul- 
letin. 


ENGST AE 


New A. B. A. Copyright Bank Burglary and 
Robbery Policy 


mittee of the American Bankers Association that 

the insurance companies generally settle the claims 

of member banks fairly within the limits of the 
existing insurance contracts. This has been found uni- 
formly true after a careful investigation of and super- 
vision over the payment of many claims during a period 
of four years. Frequently claims have been presented 
to the Committee by member banks which might have 
been paid under other available policy contract forms, 
but which were not covered under the contract forms 
purchased by the claimant bank. Sometimes it has 
been possible to effect a compromise settlement ‘with 
the insurance company somewhat beyond the limits of 
the insurance contract purchased by the bank, but more 
nearly upon the basis of such improved contract forms 
as the bank should have purchased. The importance, 
therefore, of obtaining at the time of purchase the best 
and most liberal form of insurance contract has been 
fully recognized by the Committee and has been 
brought to the attention of the member banks in every 
report of the Committee submitted in the last four 
years. In order to ensure that the best policy contract 
forms might be available a careful and continuous 
study of insurance conditions generally has been main- 
tained and from time to time comprehensive contract 
forms have been compiled by the Committee and copy- 
righted by the Association and also responsible insur- 
ance companies applying for licenses have been author- 
ized to execute them. If the member banks will at all 
times insist upon having these copyright forms the 
Committee will be able to ensure more satisfactory and 
more complete settlement of claims. 

The new copyright Bank Burglary and Robbery 
policy to be known as the 1918 form is now ready for 
use and the purpose of this announcement is to point 
out a few of the principal advantages of this form and 
to recommend its use to all member banks. A number 
of more or less unimportant changes have been incor- 
porated in the new policy designed to make the lan- 
guage clearer. There are, however, various highly ma- 
terial improvements as follows: 

1. All Bank Burglary policies heretofore have 
assumed liability for attacks upon the equipment of the 
bank only while such equipment was located in the 
banking rooms described in the policy. The new policy 
extends the coverage to the safe or safes while located 
in the banking rooms, ‘or while located in any other 


[: has been the experience of the Insurance Com- 


place after removal by thieves or robbers or their ac- 
complices.” 

2. The robbery or hold-up liability has heretofore 
been limited to the usual and regular office hours of the 
bank. The new policy provides that the insurance com- 
pany shall be liable for robbery or hold-up not only 
during the regular office hours of the bank, but “at any 
time while two or more officers or office employees are 
engaged at work in the said premises.” 

3. Dispute has arisen from time to time as to the 
amount of return premium due the bank on cancelled 
policies. In order to secure an exact unearned return 
premium on all cancellations, it has been provided in 
the new policy that all unearned premiums shall be 
“computed pro-rata.” 

4. The liability of the insurance company for rob- 
bery has heretofore been limited to a felonious and 
forcible taking of property by violence inflicted upon 
the person or persons in the actual care and custody of 
the property at the time, or by putting such person or 
persons in fear of violence. The new policy has broad- 
ened this liability to include loss due to any “overt 
felonious act committed in the presence of such person 
or persons, and of which such person or persons were 
actually cognizant at the time of its occurrence.” As 
the so-called ‘“‘snatch theft” losses have never been here- 
tofore covered except in the high-priced blanket bond 
or in the Lloyd’s policy, it is to be expected that this 
change in the new policy will pay many losses of mem- 
ber banks covering which heretofore they have had no 
claim. 

Licenses are being issued to all reputable insurance 
companies applying for same, and the insurance agents 
or companies with whom the banks have heretofore 
transacted their insurance business should be able to 
supply promptly the new policy upon request. 

his policy was prepared and written by B. A. 
Ruffin, former Secretary of the Insurance Committee, 
previous to his resignation. The policy was brought 
out under the supervision of the present Insurance 
Committee composed of the following: H. G. Parker, 
president National Bank of New Jersey, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Chairman; Oliver J. Sands, president 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va.; H. P. Beck- 
with, president Northern Savings Bank, Fargo, N. D. 

All matters relative to insurance should be addressed 
to the Insurance Committee, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 5 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y., or to L. W. 
Gammon, Acting Secretary. 


(The new policy appears on the pages following. ) 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
STANDARD FORM BLANK 
BURGLARY AND ROBBERY INSURANCE 


(COPYRIGHT, 1918) 


(HEREINAFTER CALLED THE COMPANY) 


For aud in consideration of the premium (stated hereinafter) paid, or to be paid, 


Boers Gerehy Agree to 


the Corporation, Firm, Person or Persons named in Statement 1 of the Schedule and hereinafter called the Assured, for the period and 
in the respective amounts hereinafter set forth: 


er A. Hor All Doss of money and securities from within any safe or vault to which insurance under this policy applies 

caused by the felonious abstraction of the same during the day or night by any person or persons after forcible 
entry by such person or persons or any accomplice thereof into the safe or vault while, diy closed and locked, located in the banking 
room described in the Schedule and hereinafter called the premises, or while located elsewhere after removal from within the premises 
by thieves, or robbers, or their accomplices. In the event that the said safe, or safes or vault are not locked by time lock, the com- 
pany shall not be liable for loss of said money and securities feloniously abstracted therefrom, unless said forcible entry is made therein 
by the use of tools, explosives, chemicals, or electricity directly thereupon. 


See cr B. Bor All Goss by Robbery of money and securities:—(1) from within the banking enclosure reserved for the 

use of officers or office employes of the Assured, while at least one officer or office employe of the Assured is present 
and regularly at work in the premises:—(2) from an officer or office employe of the Assured while transferring the same during the 
Assured’s regular office hours, or at any time while two or more officers or office employes are engaged at work in the said premises, 
either way between the said banking enclosures and any safe or vault described in the Schedule as located in the premises, outside of 
the said enclosures:—(3) from within that part of the safe or safes or vault insured hereunder, caused by robbe1s during the day or 
night, by compelling an officer or office employe of the Assured to unlock and open the safe or safes or vault. 


Robbery, within the meaning of this policy, is limited to a felonious and forcible taking cf property—(a) by violence inflicted 
upon the person or persons in the actual care and custody of the property at the time; or (b) by putting such person or persons in fear of 
violence; or (c) by an overt felonious act committed in the presence of such person or pe1sons, and of which such person or persons 
were actually cognizant at the time of its occurernce. 


See. ee C. Hor All Loss by Damage to said money and securities, and to said safe or safes or vault, described in said 
; . Schedule, or to the premises, or to the office furniture and fixtures therein, caused by such person or petsons 
while making or attempting to make such entry into said premises, vault, safe or safes. 
The foregoing General Agreements are made subject to the following Special Agreements, which shall be construed as conditions 
precedent to any recovery hereunder. 


Special Agreements 


Definitions. No. 1. The term ‘‘Money’”’ as used in this policy shall be deemed to mean Currency, Coin, Bank Notes (signed and 
unsigned), Bullion, and Uncanceled United States Postage and Revenue Stamps. The term ‘Securities’ as used in 
this policy shall be deemed to mean Express, Postal, Pension and Bank Money Orders, Bonds, Debentures, Checks, 
Coupons, Demand and Time Drafts, Bills of Exchange, Acceptance, Promissory Notes, Certificates of Deposit, Cer- 
tificates of Stock, Warehouse Receipts, Bills of Lading, and all other instruments of a negotiable character as respects 
which, if negotiated by any holder, the Assured would have no recourse against the innocent holder thereof. 


When Com- No. 2. The Company shall not be liable:—(a) for loss of Money and Securities, unless they belong to the Assured, or 
any not are held by Assured in trust or as collateral for indebtedness to Assured, or are held by Assured in any other capacity 
iable. as respects which Assured would be liable to the Owner for their loss, nor unless Assured shall, after their loss, use due 

diligence in endeavoring to prevent their negotiation, payment or retirement; (b) for loss or damage if the Assured or 
any associate in interest, or regularly employed servant or employe, is criminally implicated as principal or accessory 
in effecting or attempting to effect loss covered under this policy; (c) if the books and accounts of the Assured are not 
so kept that the loss may be accurately determined therefrom by the Company; (d) for damage to any safe or vault, 
or to the premises, or to the office furniture, utensils and fixtures therein, unless the property belongs to the Assured, 
or the Assured is legally liable for such damage thereto; (e)-for loss from, or contributed to by: (1) explosives, except 
only when used by burglars or robbers—(2) water, invasion, insurrection, riot, strike, war, or the action of the ele- 
ments—(3) by undue exposure of any sate or vault during repair to either, or to the building in which either is con- 
tained; (f) for loss by damage to the building, or premises, or to the furniture, utensils or fixtures therein, caused by 
fire, however occasioned. 


When Policy No. 3. This policy shall become null and void if the conditions or circumstances are so changed as to materially in- 

voided. crease the risk, without the written consent of the Company; or if the Assured defrauds, or attempts to defraud, the 
Company in connection with the insurance; or if immediate notice is not given of any lock-out, which necessitates 
the opening by force of any safe or vault insured hereunder; or if the policy is assigned without the written consent 
of the Company. 


Misstatements No. 4. In case of misstatements in the Schedule, not fraudulent, or in case of failure on the part of the Assured to 

in Schedule. maintain any service agreed upon in the Schedule, the insurance under this policy shall not be forfeited thereby; but 
the Company will pay the amount of indemnity which the premium paid would have purchased at the rate charge- 
able for the actual hazard under the Company’s published Manual of Rates in force at the date of the policy. 
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Notice of loss 
and claim for 
loss. 


Payment of 
loss, 
Subrogation, 
Suit. 


Cancellation. 


Inspection. 
The Com- 
pany’s right to 
repair or re- 
place damaged 
property. 


Changes, 
Waivers, 
Consents and 
Riders. 


Limit of 
Insurance in 
safe outside of 
chest. 


Limit of 
Insurance in 
vault outside 
of safe. 


Round or 
Screw Door 
Safe. 


Attachment of 
Insurance. 


No. 5. The Assured, upon discovery of any loss covered under this policy, or of any attempt to effect such loss, shal 
so soon as possible, either notify an agent of the Company, or telegraph the Company at its Home Office, and shall 
also give immediate notice thereof to the Public Police Authorities having jurisdiction. In the event of a claim of 
loss arising under this policy, the same shall be made forthwith, and shall be duly subscribed and sworn to by the As- 
sured and furnished to the Company. It shall set forth a particular account of the manner in which the loss was 
occasioned, the date of its occurrence, a statement in detail of the property on account of the loss of or damage to 
which claim is made, a statement clearly defining the Assured’s interest in such property, and a statement in detail of 
either concurrent or similar insurance (if any) upon the property herein insured, and of the purposes for which the per- 
sons by whom the premises described herein were occupied at the time of the occurrence of the loss. The Company, 
upon application therefor, will provide the Assured with a blank form for such statements, but the Company shall 
not be deemed to have waived any provision or condition of the policy, or any forfeiture thereof, by the delivery of 
said form, or by any action taken in connection with the investigation of any claim thereunder. The Assured shall, 
if requested, facilitate the adjustment of any claim for loss made hereunder by producing at the place of loss any and 
all books, papers, and vouchers, bearing in any way upon the claim made, and such other evidence as may be reason- 
ably required to substantiate the claim. 


No. 6. Loss shall be payable immediately upon submission to the Company of proof thereof, as provided herein, 
but no suit shall be brought under this policy until three months after the particulars of the loss, as required herein 
have been received by the Company, nor at all, unless commenced within twelve months after the date of the burglary 
or robbery. If any limitation set forth in this Policy is prohibited by the statutes of the State in which the premises 
of the Assured, as herein specified, are located, such limitation shall be considered to be amended to agree with the 
minimum period of limitation permitted by such statues. In the event of recovery of any loss or portion thereof, 
from other than insurance, whether by the Assured or by the Company, the Assured shall be entitled thereto until 
fully reimbursed, the excess if any, to be paid to the Company, except that the Company shall be reimbursed from 
such recovery for actual expenses incurred in obtaining said recovery. 


No. 7. This Policy may be cancelled at any time by five (5) days’ written notice personally served upon the Assured, 
by a representative of the Company, or sent by registered mail to the Assured at the address of the said premises. 
The Assured may require the cancellation of the Policy at any time upon giving written notice to the Company specify- 
ing the date of the termination. In either case, the Company shall refund to the Assured any unearned premium due 
the Assured computed pro-rata. 


No. 8. A duly authorized representative of the Company shall have the right at all reasonable times to inspect the 
said premises, safes or vaults. The Company may repair any damage done to property, and it may replace any 
damaged article with one of like quality, pattern and value instead of paying for the same in money. When so re- 
placed, the damaged article shall belong to the Company. 

No. 9. No change whatsoever in this policy, nor waiver of any of.its provisions, shall be valid, unless made in writ- 
ing and signed by an Executive Officer of the Company, and endorsed hereon or added hereto; nor shall notice to any 
Agent, or knowledge possessed by any Agent, or by any other person, be held to effect a waiver or change in this policy, 
or in any part of it. 


No. 10. 10% and no more of the amount of insurance attaching specifically on contents of any safe containing an 


inner steel burglarproof chest shall automatically apply, if the safe is burglarproof, on money and securities in said safe 


outside of its inner chest, and if the safe is fireproof only, then said 10% and no more shall apply only on securities, 
silver and subsidiary coin in the said safe outside of its inner chest. 


10% and no more of the amount of insurance attaching specifically on contents of any safe contained in the vault 
described in the Schedule, shall automatically apply on money and securities in said vault outside of said safe, pro- 
vided the vault door is constructed of steel at least 1144” thick; if the vault door is otherwise constructed, then said 10% 
and no more shall apply only on securities, silver and subsidiary coin in said vault outside of said safe. 

The Company shall not be liable under General Agreement A for any loss from within a round or screw door safe 

“or from within any safe containing a round or screw door chest, unless the loss is effected from a compartment of such 
safe which is protected by the round or screw door, nor for any loss from any safe containing a steel burlgarproof chest 
unless the loss is effected from within the said chest after both forcible entry into the safe and forcible entry into the 
said chest. 

No. 11. The insurance provided by this policy attaches specifically as stated below in Sections (a) to (f), respectively 
and, subject to such limits, the total sum insured and the limit of the total liability of the Company under the policy 


1S: 


..Dollars ($ 
Sections. 


(a) 
(d) 


Under General Agreement A, in the amount of $............ 
to loss on money and securities in safe No. 1; 

Under General Agreement A, in the amount of $.._.. 

to loss on money and securities in Safe No. 2; 


(c) Under General Agreement A, in the amount of $....... 
to loss on money and securities in Safe No. 3; 

to loss on money and securities in vault described in the Schedule, outside of safe, if any; 

(The insurance stipulated in the foregoing section (d) is specific insurance, and does not include 10% automatic- 
ally provided in Special Agreement 10.). 

(e) Under General Agreement B, in the amount of $._............. 
to loss by Robbery; 


(f)’ ‘Under General Agreement C, in the amount of $ 
to loss by damage. 
THE PREMIUM for this policy is... 
THE TERM OF THIS POLICY begins.at noon on the. ._o..2..2........2--seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


No. 12. 


No. 13. 
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Premium. 

Ferm of day of 
vosessesseascssesseesenaceecessesseesesseeseeseeeeeeeLQ........--+, Standard time at the location of the premises designated in the said Schedule. 
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Schedule 


The Statements contained in the following Schedule are true to the best knowledge and belief of the Assured 
but shall not be held in any manner as warranties. 


1. Name of Assured... 
2. Location of Building ‘and Address of Assured i is.. 


ounty) (State) 


(C 
3. The safe or safes are described and designated as follows: 
The terms “‘ Burglar-Proof”’ and ‘‘ Fire-Proof’’ are used in this Policy to distinguish between a steel door and a door which is merely a shell of iron orother 


SAFE No. 2 SAFE No. 3 


Maker’s Name 
Maker’s No 


Is outer door so called burglar-proof or 
fire-proo 


Thickness of steel of outer so-called 
burglar-proof door, exclusive of bolt 
work, is 

If safe has a middle burglar-proof door 
enclosing chest door the thickness, ex- 
clusive of bolt work, is 


There is in the safe a steel burglar-proof 
chest locked by a combination lock... 


Thickness of ~* chest door, exclusive 
of bolt work, is. rer 


There are time-locks sore the outer, 
middle or chest doors. . 


Has the safe or chest a round or screw 


If so, is it of solid or plate construction 


Was the safe duoc new or second| 
hand, when.. | 


(k) ( 
(state which, and when) ich, y (state which, and whe 


The safes are located within a vault described as follows: _ 


Name of maker of vault) Thickness of steel of vault doors, | Vault doors have com-| Vault door or doors Thickness of steel with Vault is built of brick, 
door. exclusive of bolt work, is | bination or time lock. | t. —— Lacon be is lined concrete, stone or granite. 
| throughout. 


(state in inches) (state which) 


All time- plocks will be end the life of this Policy 


(state yes or no) . 
If watchman is employed, state whether inside or outside of bank, and registering on clock or signaling central station................ 


A burglar alarm system as hereinafter described be maintained during the currency of the insurance in proper 
(will or will not) 


working order to the best ability of the Assured, and it be tested and left duly connected at the close of each 
. (will or will not) } 
business day. \ 
Such alarm is: 

(a) an attachment to all doors and windows, connecting with an outside central station wherein a watchman is on ae Sine - 

yes or “no 
(b) Bolt Contact System, connecting locking and bolt mechanism of vault door with outside central station or loud sounding 

(yes or no) 


(c) Complete system encasing the safe or vault and connected with an outside central station:. . bateuassses 
“(ye es or 


(d) Complete system encasing the safe or vault and connected with loud sounding gong on outside of bank building; thesystem 


2 ..under guaranteed periodical inspection by maker; 
“(is ¢ or is not). 


Made and was installed by 


(name of maker) 
(date of installation) 
8. The service declared under the above statements, 6 and 7, will be continued during the currency of this policy. 


caused this Policy to be signed by its... attested by its Secretary, and its Corporate Seal hereunto affixed this 
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| SAFE No. 1 
ab 
(state which) (state which) | (state which) cal 
” | | bee 
() (state in inches) (state in inches) (state in inches) " 
| 0 
A (state in inches) (state in inches) (state in inches) CO! 
(yes or no) (yes or no) (yes or no) 
} (state in inches) (state in inches) (state in inches) ant 
"(state upon which) “(state upon which) (state upon which) is 
(i) le 
w@ | ¢yes or no) | (yes or no) li) (yes or no) 
k) | (state which) (state which) | (state which) 
(state in inches) (state which) 
(including lining) (state uniform thickness) | (state®uniform thickness) 
6. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


THOMAS B. PATON, GENERAL CQUNSEL 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 


extend protection to persons in the military and 

naval service of the United States and to pre- 

vent prejudice or injury to their civil rights 
during their term of service, so that they may be en- 
abled to devote their entire energy to the military 
needs of the nation, was passed by Congress and. be- 
came a law March 8, 1918. So many inquiries have 
been received from bankers as to how this law will 
affect their remedy upon notes and other obligations 
of soldiers and sailors that it is deemed advisable to 
publish a synopsis of the act with a few explanatory 
comments. The full text of the act, which covers 
twelve printed pages, can be obtained by writing to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
and sending 25 cents in payment. The act is known 


T= Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act to 


as the ‘Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act” and it 
is designated as “Public, No. 103, 65th Congress.” 


GENERAL EFFECT 


Concerning the general effect of the law, we quote 
the following extract from the report of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, which favorably recom- 
mended its passage: 

“We cannot point out too soon, nor too emphat- 
ically, that the bill is not an inflexible stay of all claims 
against persons in military service. On the contrary, 
the bill nowhere prevents a creditor from enforcing 
the normal collection of any claim which should be 
paid by a soldier. Not the slightest hindrance is 
placed upon the service of summons or other process. 
Instead of a rigid suspension of all actions against a 
soldier, a restriction upon suits is placed only where a 
court is satisfied that the absence of the defendant in 
military service has materially impaired his ability to 
meet that particular obligation. Most of the actions 
sought to be brought against soldiers will be for 
small amounts and will thus be in a local court where 
the judge, if he does not already know, will be in a 
favorable position to learn whether or not the de- 
tendant who seeks the benefit of the statute has really 
been prejudiced by his military service. Though now 
in military service, he may have property from which 
the income continues to come in irrespective of his 
presence; perhaps he may be some ne’er-do-well who 
only seeks to hide under the brown of his khaki; or 
the action may be for necessaries bought by his family 
since the departure of the soldier. In such cases the 
court would grant no stay of any kind. But if, on the 
other hand, the court is shown and finds in the words 
of the statute ‘that the ability of the defendant to 
comply with the terms of the obligation has been 
materially impaired by reason of his military service,’ 
the court will, at any stage of the action, grant a stay 
of proceedings.” 


The act is divided into six articles, as follows: 


Article I. General provisions, secs. 100-103. 

Article II. General relief, secs. 200-205. 

Article III. Rent, installment contracts, mort- 
gages, secs. 300-302. 

Insurance, secs. 400-415. 

—_ and public lands, secs. 500- 
01. 

Administrative 


600-604 


Article I, containing general provisions, provides in . 
section 100 a statement of the purpose of the act; in 
section 101 definition of the terms “persons in military 
service,’ “period of military service,” “person,” 
“court” and “termination of the war.” Section 102 
extends the provisions of the act to all territory sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States, so as to 
avoid discriminating against persons from Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines and other similar posses- 
sions who may be in military service. 


Article IV. 
Article V. 
remedies, 


Article VI. secs. 


SURETIES AND INDORSERS OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Section 103 extends the relief to sureties, guaran- 
tors, indorsers, etc., of persons in military service. It 
provides (we quote it in full): 

“Whenever pursuant to any of the provisions of 
this act the enforcement of any obligation or liability, 
the prosecution of any suit or proceeding, the entry 
or enforcement of any order, writ, judgment or de- 
cree, or the performance of any other act, may be 
stayed, postponed or suspended, such stay, postpone- 
ment or suspension may, in the discretion of the court, 
likewise be granted to sureties, guarantors, indorsers 
and others subject to the obligation or liability, the 
performance or enforcement of which is stayed, post- 
poned or suspended. 

“When a judgment or decree is vacated or set 
aside in whole or in part, as provided in this act, the 
same may, in the discretion of the court, likewise be 
set aside and vacated as to any surety, guarantor, in- 
dorser or other person liable upon the contract or 
liability for the enforcement of which the judgment 
or decree was entered.” 


Court AcTIONS AND DEFAULT JUDGMENTS 


Article II, providing general relief, relates to ac- 
tions or proceedings in court. Section 200 provides 
that in any action or proceeding, if there is a default 
of appearance by the defendant, the plaintiff, before 


entering judgment, must file an affidavit showing that 


defendant is not in military service. If unable so to 
do, plaintiff in lieu thereof must file an affidavit set- 
ting forth either that defendant is in military service 
or that plaintiff is not able to so determine. If an 
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affidavit is not filed showing that defendant is not in 
military service, no judgment can be entered without 
first securing an order of court directing such entry 
and if defendant is in military service no such order 
can be made until after the court shall have appointed 
an attorney to protect the defendant’s interests. Un- 
less it appears that the defendant is not in military 
service the court may require plaintiff, as a condition 
before judgment, to file a bond of indemnity against 
any loss or damage should the judgment afterwards be 
set aside. False affidavits are penalized by fine and 
imprisonment. In any ‘action in which a person in 
military service is a party, if he does not personally 
appear or is not represented by an authorized attorney, 
the court may appoint an attorney to represent him. 
And in such case like bond may be required and order 
made to protect the rights of such person. No 
appointed attorney, however, has power to waive any 
right of the person for whom appointed or bind him 
by his acts. Where a judgment is rendered against 
a person in military service or within thirty days there- 
after and it appears he was prejudiced by reason of 
his service in making defense, the court may open 
the judgment upon application within ninety days 
after termination of the service, and such defendant 
be let in to defend, provided it appears the defendant 
has a meritorious or legal defense. But vacating, set- 


ting aside or reversing any judgment because of any 
of the provisions of the act does not impair any right 
or title acquired by any bona fide purchaser for value 
under such judgment. 

Explaining section 200, the Committee in its report 


‘of the bill, says: 

“The spirit of moderation which runs through the 
bill is clearly shown by this section. It does not cast 
a cloud on all default judgments, as any law would do 
which declared all judgments void against a person in 
military service or gave some similar arbitrary pro- 
vision. 

“It has been estimated that in only about 15 per 
cent. of all actions commenced are judgments entered 
by default of appearance. Absences on military serv- 
ice probably will increase the defaults in appearance 
to some extent. Since no one appears for the defend- 
ant, the first necessity of the case is to learn whether 
or not he happens to be a person in military service, 
so that, if not, judgment may be entered without delay. 
This is simply accomplished by requiring the plaintiff, 
if he wants judgment entered forthwith, to file an 
affidavit stating definite facts showing that the defend- 
ant is not in military service. If the plaintiff cannot 
do this, he must apply to the court to have an attorney 
appointed to protect the defendant. The same policy 
of moderation and flexibility is carried out in allowing 
the defendant to reopen the judgment only if his mili- 
tary service has prejudiced his defense. To prevent 
this remedy from being made entirely empty the court, 
by subsection (3), is given power to require a bond 
from the plaintiff in addition to the affidavit he has 
already filed. This will avoid injury to a defendant 
who is entitled to reopen the judgment which might 
otherwise be accomplished by an assignment of the 
creditor’s right of action to an irresponsible plaintiff. 
Since the attorney appointed by the court is not of 
defendant's own choosing and since, even if accom- 
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plished, communication between attorney and client 
may be uncertain and unsatisfactory, the acts of the 
attorney appointed by the court should not bind the 
defendant; the attorney’s services nevertheless obvi- 
ously may be of great value to the defendant. The 
court, whose officer he is, may well be relied upon to 
see that any such attorney gets proper remuneration,” 


DISCRETIONARY STAY DuRING PENDENCY OF ACTION 


Section 201 permits a court in which any action or 
proceeding by or against a person in military service 
is pending, at any stage thereof in its discretion and 
on its own motion to stay the action as provided in 
the act and requires the court to grant such stay upon 
application of the person in military service or some 
person on his behalf, unless in its opinion the ability 
of the plaintiff to prosecute or the defendant to con- 
duct his defense is not materially affected by reason 
of his military service. The stay may be given or 
granted during the period of such service or within 
sixty days thereafter. 

Referring to this section, the Committee points out 
that this avoids an arbitrary, rigid stay. The mere 
fact of being in military service is not enough; mili- 
tary service must be the reason for the defendant not 
meeting his obligations. 


RELIEF FROM PENALTIES FOR DEFERRED PAYMENTS 
UNpDER BUILDING AND LOAN AND OTHER CONTRACTS 


Section 202 provides that when an action for com- 
pliance with the terms of any contract is stayed, no 
fine or penalty shall accrue by reason of non-compli- 
ance during the period of such stay, and where a 
person fails to perform any obligation and a fine or 
penalty for non-performance is incurred, a court may, 
on such terms as may be just, relieve against the en- 
forcement of such fine or penalty, if it shall appear 
that the person who would suffer was in military 
service when the penalty was incurred and by reason 
of such service his ability to pay or perform was ma- 
terially impaired. 

Explaining this section, the Committee points out 
that in some cases, particularly in the case of building 
and loan associations, by special act of the legislature 
a fine or penalty is levied when a payment is not made 
on time. This fine may be so large, after several 
delayed payments, as to eat up all the soldier’s equity. 
As in certain cases the period within which such pay- 
ments may be made is extended, logically relief against 
any penalty from deferred payment should be given. 


STAY OF ExEcuTION, ATTACHMENT OR GARNISHMENT 


Section 203 provides that in any action against a 
person in military service before or during the period 
of such service or within sixty days thereafter, the 
court may, in its discretion, on its own motion, of 
must on application by such person or some person 1n 
his behalf, unless in its opinion the ability of the de- 
feridant to comply with the judgment or order entered 
or sought is not materially affected by reason of his 
military service (1) stay the execution of any judg- 
ment or order entered against such person and (2) 
vacate or stay any attachment or garnishment 0! 
property, money or debts in the hands of another 


ii 
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whether before or after judgment as provided in the 
act. 

Concerning this, the Committee says: 

“Again avoiding a rule of thumb, the court can 
stay an execution against a soldier, or vacate an attach- 
ment against a soldier, when it is his military service 
which is responsible for his plight.” 


LENGTH AND TERMS OF STAY IN Court’s DISCRETION 


Section 204 provides that any stay of any action, 
proceeding, attachment or execution may, except as 
otherwise provided, be ordered for the period of mili- 
tary service and three months thereafter or any part 
of such period, and subject to such terms as may be 
just, whether as to payment in installments of such 
amounts and at such times as the court may fix or 
otherwise. 

Commenting on this section, the Committee says, 
that it “makes it perfectly clear to the court that, once 
having found the case meritorious, its discretion is 
again called upon to decide the terms of the stay. 
Payment of a judgment by installments has long been 
practiced in England, and something of the same na- 
ture is familiar in this country, where a continuing 
execution is allowed against a salary or other income.” 

Section 205 excludes the period of military service 
from the period of limitation. 


Stay oF EviIcTION FoR NON-PAYMENT OF RENT— 
INSTALLMENT CONTRACTS 


Article 3, relating to rent, installment contracts, 
mortgages, deals with these particular obligations. 

Section 300 permits a stay of eviction from 
dwelling house where the rent does not exceed $50 
per month for not longer than three months, if in the 
discretion of the court the ability of the tenant to pay 
is materially affected by his military service; other- 
wise eviction takes place as usual. The landlord may 
secure an allotment of the soldier’s pay, which may be 
in addition to or taken out of the allotment proposed 
in the War Risk Insurance bill. 

Section 301 covers houses or furniture bought on 
the installment plan under contracts which make it un- 
necessary for the creditor, who wishes to foreclose, 
to go to court. It prohibits the exercise of a right or 
option to rescind a contract and resume possession of 
the property because of non-payment of an installment 
by a person in military service “except by action in a 
court of competent jurisdiction.” 


REAL EsTATE AND CHATTEL MorRTGAGES 


Section 302 applies to obligations originating prior 
to date of approval of the act, March 8, 1918, secured 
by mortgage, trust deed or other security in the 
nature of a mortgage upon real or personal property 
owned by a person in military service at the com- 
mencement of the period of the military service and 
still so owned by him. In any court proceeding dur- 
ing the period of military service to enforce the obli- 
gation arising out of non-payment or any other breach 
of terms occurring prior to or during the military serv- 
ice period the ,court may, after hearing, in its dis- 
cretion, on its own motion and shall, on application to 
it by such person in military service or some one on 
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his behalf, unless in its opinion the ability of the de- 
fendant to comply with the terms of the obligation is 
not materially affected by reason of his military serv- 
ice (1) stay the proceedings or (2) make such other 
equitable disposition of the case as will conserve the 
interests of all parties. It is further provided that “No 
sale under a power of sale or under a judgment entered 
upon warrant of attorney to confess judgment con- 
tained in any such obligation shall be valid if made 
during the period of military service or within three 
months thereafter, unless upon an order of sale previ- 
ously granted by the court and a return thereto made 
and approved by the court.” 

Commenting upon section 302, the Committee says: 
“Again we see the discretion of the court, if the de- 
fendant’s military service has put him in trouble. If 
he is an investor, his military service doubtless will 
not have interfered with his ability to pay his mort- 
gage interest and the mortgage will be foreclosed. 
The section will principally protect mortgaged homes. 
It should be noted that the language shuts out property 
which has been transferred by or to a soldier since 
the date of approval of the act. The section does not 
place the slightest hindrance or delay on a sale, even 
of a soldier’s property, except in a meritorious case. 
Some mortgages by their terms give a summary power 
of sale. These are put upon the same basis, and like 
the contracts for the purchase of property with an 
analogous clause, the creditor, if he wants to fore- 
close, must first go to court.” 


INSURANCE 


Article IV relates to insurance. Sections 400 and 
following provide a scheme for the government to 
carry the premiums on not more than $5,000 of life 
insurance of a man in military service who is unable 
to pay his premiums. It applies to both fraternal and 
old-line companies. The detailed provisions of this 
article will not be synopsized. 


POSTPONEMENT OF TAXES 


Article V covers taxes and public lands. Section 
500 provides simple machinery for the family of a 
person in military service to secure a postponement of 
payment of taxes. On filing a notice with the collector 
of taxes any sale of property for taxes is held up and 
the matter is brought into court, which then, as in 
other cases, passes upon whether the soldier’s delin- 
quency is due to his being in military service; if it is, 
the sale may be stayed until six months after the war. 
But to provide for the many cases where property of 
a soldier, who is entitled to relief may nevertheless be 
sold, a right to redeem is also given. This does not 
expire until six months after the war. 


PROTECTION OF INTEREST IN PuBLic LANDS 


Section 501 protects persons in military service 
from forfeiture or prejudice to their rights to public 
lands initiated or acquired prior to entering such serv- 
ice, under the homestead laws, the desert-land laws, 
the mining-land laws or any other laws of the United 
States, by reason of absence from such land, failure 
to perform work or make improvements or do any 
other required act during the period of such service. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REMEDIES 


Article VI relates to administrative remedies. 
Section 600 makes it useless for designing debtors 
to seek to obtain the benefits of the law by colorable 
assignment or transfers to persons in military service. 
Section 601 provides a practicable way to secure 
information as to a man’s military service and as to 
certain facts necessary to establish his identity. 
Section 602 provides that any interlocutory order 
made by any court under the provisions of this act may, 
upon the court’s own motion or otherwise, be revoked, 
modified or extended by it upon such notice to the par- 
ties affected as it may require. This recognizes the 


fact that a soldier’s ability to meet his obligations may 
change during his military service. 


Opinions of the 


PAYMENT OF CHECK OF ATTORNEY 
FACT IN IGNORANCE OF PRINCIPAL’S 
DEATH 


While the common law rule established by the 
weight of authority in this country is that death of the 
principal revokes an agent’s authority and payment 
thereafter to the agent, even though in ignorance of 
such death, does not discharge the obligation, the 
courts which administer such rule admit its harshness, 
and some courts have made an exception where a 
bona fide payment is made in ignorance of the prin- 
cipal’s death—The New York Court of Appeals in a 
recent decision has declared in view of long established 
custom that payment of a check by a banker in ignor- 
ance of the drawer’s death constitutes an exception 
to the common law rule and is valid and the reasoning 
of the court would lead to a like conclusion where pay- 
ment of the check of an attorney in fact is made in 
ignorance of the principal’s death—It is reasonable to 
assume that courts in future cases will so hold. 


IN 


From Washington—We recently observed an opinion to 
the effect that a bank is liable if after the death of a prin- 
cipal, even without its knowledge, it honors the check of an 
attorney in fact. We shall be glad to have your opinion. 

It is a well-established rule of the common law 
that the death of the principal works an immediate 
termination of the authority of the agent, unless the 
agent’s authority is coupled with an interest in the 
subject matter. 

While, as a general rule, revocation of authority of 
the agent does not become effective as between the 
principal and third persons subsequently dealing with 
the agent as such until they receive notice thereof 
(Johnson v. Christian, 128 U. S. 374), yet where the 
agency is revoked by death, the weight of authority 
supports the doctrine of the common law that the 
death of the principal operates as an immediate revoca- 
tion and that acts of agency done after the death of 
the principal are void, even though the death is un- 
known. In accordance with this doctrine, it has been 
held that payment to an agent after the principal’s 
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Section 603 provides that the act shall remain in 
force until the termination of the war and for six 
months thereafter with a proviso that where, under 
any provision of the act, a proceeding, remedy, privi- 
lege, stay, limitation, accounting or other transaction 
has been authorized or provided, the due exercise or 
enjoyment of which may extend beyond the period 
herein fixed for the termination of this act, such pro- 
vision shall be deemed to continue in full force and 
effect so long as may be necessary to the exercise or 
enjoyment of the proceeding, remedy, privilege, stay, 
limitation, accounting or transaction aforesaid. 

Section 604, the concluding section, provides that 
the act may be cited as the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act. 


General Counsel 


death, does not discharge the obligation, even if made 
in actual ignorance of the death. Long v. Thayer, 150 
U. S. 520; Clayton v. Merrett, 52 Miss. 353; Farmers 
L. & T. Co. v. Wilson, 139 N. Y. 284; Hoffman v. 
Union Dime Savings Inst., 109 App. Div. 24. 

In Hoffman v. Union Dime Savings Inst., above 
cited, it was held that where a power of attorney to 
draw money on deposit was not coupled with an inter- 
est, the attorney’s authority ceased upon the death of 
his principal, and a payment thereafter made to him 
did not bind the estate of his principal, though the 
depositary was not aware of the death at the time of 
making the payment. 

In passing on this point, the court said: “Notwith- 
standing the apparent harshness of the rule, therefore, 
it must be conceded, under a long line of authorities, 
that if the power given to Thoma to draw the money 
was not coupled with an interest, his authority ceased 
upon the death of his principal, and a payment there- 
after made to him did not bind the estate of his prin- 
cipal, although the defendant was not aware of the 
death at the time of making the payment. Weber v. 
Bridgman, 113 N. Y. 600; F. L. & T. Co. v. Wilson, 
139 N. Y. 284; Hoffman v. Union Dime Savings Inst., 
95 App. Div. 329, 88 N. Y. Supp. 686.” 

The rule is certainly harsh and unjust which denies 
protection to the person making payment to an au- 
thorized agent witliout knowledge of the principal's 
death. Nevertheless, most courts while conceding its 
injustice have applied such rule in all its harshness. 
This was so in the Hoffman case, last above cited ; also 
in Farmers Loan & Trust Co. v. Wilson, above cited, 
the rule was declared by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals to be a harsh one, but the court felt that it had 
been too firmly established in New York to be dis- 
turbed by judicial decision, though it recommended a 
change by the legislature to place the law in harmony 
with the more enlightened views of the present time 
and to promote the interests of justice. 

Under the civil law ignorance of the death of the 
principal by a third person dealing in good faith with 
the agent was held to create an exception and to pro- 
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tect such person and in view of its apparent hardship, 
the common law doctrine that denies protection to 
persons dealing with an agent after the death of the 
principal, though in good faith and without knowledge 
of that fact, has been modified by statute in some 
jurisdictions to conform to the civil law rule; also in 
a few cases it has been held that although as a general 
principle death revokes an agency and renders null 
every act of the agent thereafter performed, yet where 
a payment has been made in ignorance of the death, 
such payment will be good. The leading case so hold- 
ing is Cassiday v. McKenzie, 4 Watts & S. (Pa.) 282. 
In Clayton v. Merrett, above cited, these cases are 
reviewed and held to be exceptional. In Travers v. 
Crane, 15 Cal. 12, 17, the court, speaking of Cassiday 
v. McKenzie, said that according all proper weight to 
the opinion in that case, it “is opposed by an array 
of authorities too formidable to permit us to follow it.” 

From the above, it would appear that by the weight 
of authority, the rule exists in this country with ex- 
ceptions in particular jurisdictions, that payment in 
good faith to an agent after death of the principal 
in ignorance thereof, is not good and if this harsh 
rule were to be applied in the future to the case pre- 
sented by you where a bank honors the check of an 
attorney in fact in ignorance of the death of the prin- 
cipal, the payment would be bad and the bank not 
protected. 

The obvious harshness and injustice of such a 
rule, however, forces the opinion that as time goes 
on more and more courts will create an exception to 
this rule in the case of payment of checks by banks 
and this opinion is fortified by the recent decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals (June, 1913) in Glen- 
nan v. Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit Co., 209 N. Y. 
12, 102 N. E. 537, where the court held that payment 
of a check by a bank in ignorance of the death of the 
drawer constituted an exception to the general rule 
denying protection to persons dealing with an agent 
after the death of the principal without knowledge 
of that fact. In that case the bank paid a check after 
death of the drawer in ignorance thereof. Validity 
of the payment was questioned. The court remarked 
that it was singular that there should be such a paucity 
of judicial decisions on this precise question and in 
holding that the payment of checks by banks consti- 
tuted an exception to the harsh rule of the common 
law, said: 

“The question is whether payment of checks by banks or 
bankers is an exception to the rule stated. I think it is. It 
must be first borne in mind that the rule itself is an exception 
to the still broader rule that revocation of the power of an 
agent does not affect third parties dealing with him in good 
faith without notice. This is the rule of the civil law even 
where the agency is revoked by death. The common-law rule 
in some states has been changed by statute, in others repu- 
diated (Cassiday v. McKenzie, 4 Watts & S. [Pa.] 282, 39 
Am. Dec. 76; Carriger v. Whittington, 26 Mo. 311, 72 Am. 
Dec. 212), while in still others greatly limited (Lenz v. 
Brown, 41 Wis. 172; Ish v. Crane, 8 Ohio St. 521). There 
are differences between the liability of banks to their deposi- 
tors and that of ordinary debtors to their creditors which 
justify excepting the payment of checks from the rule. If an 
ordinary debtor refuses to pay his debt to the agent of his 
creditor, his liability is in no respect increased. It is not 
so with a bank. Its contract with the depositor is to pay 
his checks as long as his deposit is sufficient for the purpose, 
and for a failure to pay the checks the bank is liable for 
any injury to the credit of the drawer occasioned thereby. 
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In the ordinary conduct of a bank but a minute fraction of 
its payments is made directly to its depositors. The others 
are made on checks in favor of third parties, usually, at 
least in large cities, presented through other banks or the 
clearing house. The number of depositors is often very 
great, many of them living at other places than where the 
bank is located. Of the death of those prominent, either by 
their public position, their business activities or great wealth, 
the bank might be appraised; but of the great mass -their 
deaths would pass unknown by the bank unless notice of the 
fact was given. It would be utterly impracticable for busi- 
ness to be done if, before the bank could safely pay checks, 
it must delay to find out whether the drawer is still living. 
But the dominant and controlling reason for holding that 
the usual rule that a debtor is not protected in payment to 
an agent after the death of his principal, though without 
knowledge of that fact, is not applicable to the payment of 
checks by banks, is that such has almost universally been 
accepted as the law.” 


The court, referring to the established rule in the 
state that death revokes an agent’s power even as tc- 
third parties dealing with the agent in good faith with- 
out notice and further explaining why it made an ex- 
ception to such rule in the case of checks on banks an | 
bankers, said: 


“The rule that denies protection to persons dealing with 
an agent after the death of the principal, though in good 
faith and without knowledge of that fact, is an inherited one. 
In the Wilson case (Farmers Loan et: Wilson, 
supra), it was declared by this court to be a harsh one, but 
the court felt that it had been too firmly established in this 
state to be disturbed by judicial decision, though it recom- 
mended a change by the Legislature, to place the law in 
harmony with the more enlightened views of the present time 
and to promote the interests of justice. The same reason 
which there constrained the court to give effect to the rule, 
despite its disapproval of it, should also impel us to hold the 
rule inapplicable to bank checks. If there it appeared that 
the doctrine of the common law had prevailed too long to be 
disregarded, it also appears almost equally clearly that the 
common-law doctrine has never prevailed as to checks; for 
a legal proposition may be nearly as well established by its 
general acceptance and the failure of any one to question it 
as it can be by a series of judicial decisions. Even if it should 
be assumed that the distinction sought to be drawn between 
the relation of a bank to its depositors and that between 
ordinary debtors and their creditors would not justify a 
distinction in the principle of law applicable to the respective 
cases, nevertheless, a rule of conduct of a whole people long 
prevailing and acted upon should not be subordinated to mere 
consistency of legal principles. The law presents anomalies. 
They are to be regretted; but no one would maintain that 
merely to avoid inconsistency courts would be justified in 
disregarding rules of action long established by judicial de- 
cisions, especially when the exception is more just than the 
general rule.” 


It seems to me the exception from the harsh rule 
of the common law of payment of checks on banks 
after the death of the principal in ignorance thereof 
made by the New York Court of Appeals would apply 
to the case of a check of an attorney in fact paid in 
ignorance of the principal’s death equally as to the 
case of a check paid by the bank in ignorance of the 
drawer’s death, which was the precise case before the 
court. In the latter case the bank is the agent whose 
authority is revoked by death of the principal; in the 
former case the bank pays to an agent whose author- 
ity is revoked by such death. 

The reasoning of the court equally applies in both 
cases and, it seems to me, if the Hoffman case above 
referred to in which payment by a savings bank under 
a power of attorney after the depositor’s death in 
ignorance thereof was held invalid, had been taken to 
the New York Court of Appeals, or a similar case 
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should now be taken to the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, it is not unlikely the court would hold that this, 
equally, was an exception to the general rule above 
stated. 

In view of the foregoing, therefore, and specifically 
answering your question whether a bank is protected 
if after the death of a principal it honors the check 
of an attorney in fact, without his knowledge, the 
weight of earlier authority in this country has estab- 
lished the harsh rule that payment to an agent after 
the principal’s death does not discharge the obligation, 
even if made in actual ignorance of the death, but 
more recent and enlightened courts, in view of the 
injustice of such rule, make an exception in such cases 
and protect the person making payment under such 
circumstances, and the New York Court of Appeals 
in a recent and well-reasoned case has expressly ex- 
cepted the payment of checks by banks from the op- 
eration of, such rule. 


DUTY OF COLLECTING BANK TO FOLLOW 
INSTRUCTIONS 


A bank acting as agent for collection is under duty 
to follow special instructions with regard to the col- 
lection and for any neglect to follow instructions, from 
which damage results, it will be liable to its principal. 


From Kansas—We recently forwarded to one of our cor- 
respondents draft for $1,000, with documents attached which 
was accompanied by the usual letter of transmittal covering 
instructions as to protest and also in event of non-payment 
that we be advised by wire. These were the instructions which 
accompanied the item: 


“IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 


“This item is payable on presentation and is not to 
be held for arrival of goods, for the convenience of the 
drawee or for any other reason. If not paid on pres- 
entation protest and return immediately, advising by 
telegraph. No deductions of any kind are authorized. 
Our customer will hold the collecting bank strictly 
accountable for failure to follow the foregoing instruc- 
tions.” 


_ This item was handled by the bank in accordance with our 
instructions with the exception that they failed to wire us 
that the item had been refused. Fortunately, we had not paid 
out any money on the transaction, but for our information, 
would you please advise, that in the event we had, could we 
have held the collecting bank responsible on account of their 
failure to notify us by telegraph. The protest was legal in 
every respect and the item was handled very satisfactorily with 
the exception of the omission to wire us. 

The general rule is that a bank acting as agent for 
collection should convey proper instructions to the 
sub-agent to enable it to act in an intelligent manner 
in making the collection (Borup v. Nininger, 5 Minn. 
523), and the sub-agent must follow such instructions, 
and is liable for neglect in executing them. Trinidad 
First Nat. Bank v. Denver First Nat. Bank, 9 Fed. 
Cas. No. 4810. 

A bank which undertakes to collect paper, either 
in the capacity of agent or sub-agent, is bound to keep 
within the authority conferred upon it (Omaha Nat. 
Bank v. Kiper, 60 Neb. 33; People’s, Etc., Bank v. 
Craig, 63 Ohio St. 374), and if special instructions have 
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been given these must be followed. (Milwaukee Nat. 
Bank v. City Bank, 103 U. S. 668, [where the instruc- 
tions were: “On payment of the drafts you will deliver 
the cargo to the order of A. If not paid, please hold 
and advise by telegraph” ; and it was held that whether 
the bank, in discharging its duties as collecting agent, 
exercised reasonable diligence and care, was a question 
for the jury. The collecting bank did deliver the cargo 
before the drafts were paid,.and did not telegraph its 
principal, as per instructions ; but the court did not lay 
any stress on the failure to telegraph, the gravamen 
of the offense being the delivery before payment] ; 
Mobile Bank v. Huggins, 3 Ala. 206; Central Georgia 
Bank v. Cleveland Nat. Bank, 59 Ga. 667; First Nat. 
Bank v. Craig, 3 Kan. App. 166; Beach v. Moser, 4 
Kan. App. 66; Butts v. Phelps, 90 Mo. 670; Collin 
County Nat. Bank v. Turner [Tex. Civ. App.], 167 
S. W. 165.) 

The duty of a collecting bank to give its principal 
due notice of the dishonor of paper sent to it for col- 
lection is well recognized; (Jefferson County Sav. 
3ank v. Hendrix, 147 Ala. 670; Citizens’ Nat. Bank v. 
Greensburg Third Nat. Bank, 19 Ind. App. 69; Wood 
River Bank v. First Nat. Bank, 36 Nebr. 744 [holding 
that a bank receiving for collection from a correspond- 
ent checks drawn upon it by a customer with instruc- 
tions to protest in case of non-payment, is required, in 
case payment is refused for want of funds, to give 
notice to the bank from which they were received not 
later than the next day after the dishonor] ), and where 
the specific instructions are to notify the principal by 
telegraph in case of the dishonor of the paper, such in- 
structions would seem to be reasonable, and, the col- 
lecting bank having accepted the agency, it would seem 
that it would be liable for any damages resulting from 
its failure to follow instructions in this respect. 

It would seem that the amount or degree of dili- 
gence required of a collecting bank in making the col- 
lection and giving notice of dishonor of the paper 
should be measured by the instructions given in, and 
by the circumstances of each particular case. Thus, in 
Pinkney v. Kanawha Valley Bank, 68 W. Va. 254, it 
was held that a collecting bank, knowing .of the de- 
pressed financial condition of the debtor, was delin- 
quent in its duty in failing to take vigorous measures 
under the cireumstances to secure payment, and in 
neglecting to inform its customer of such vital con- 
dition. 

All of the text-books and innumerable decisions 
enunciate the rule that a bank acting as collecting agent 
is bound to follow special instructions in effecting the 
collection of paper sent to it, and is liable for a sub- 
stantial omission or failure therein. If it does not care 
to comply with special instructions, it should decline 
the collection; but once having accepted the agency, 
it is bound thereby, and must answer in damages for 
failure in substantial compliance therewith. 

I have been unable to find any case in which the 
special instructions given to the collecting bank in- 
volved neglect of a direction to advise the principal by 
telegraph in case of the dishonor of the paper (except 
103 U. S. 668, above set forth, and there the case did 
not hinge on that feature of the instructions), but 
where, as in the case submitted, one of the important 
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items in the special instructions was that the remitting 
bank should be promptly advised by telegraph in case 
the paper was dishonored, coupled with the notice that 
the customer for whom the remitting bank was acting 
would hold the collecting bank strictly accountable for 
failure to follow this, among the other instructions, the 
courts would, in my opinion, hold that such instruction 
was reasonable and of sufficient importance to render 
the collecting bank liable for damages ensuing as a 
result of its failure to comply with it. The “important 
instructions” should have put the collecting bank on 
notice that the remitting bank was acting for a cus- 
tomer, and that timely notice of dishonor of the paper 
(by wire) was of the essence of the transaction, and, 
having accepted the agency, failure to comply explicitly 
with the instructions given would be at its own peril. 
While a collecting bank would be liable for neglect 
to follow specific instructions to wire non-payment, as 
a result of which its principal is damaged, a special 
question arises in the particular case because of the 
form of the instructions which indicate that the send- 
ing bank is not itself the principal but is acting for its 
customer who is the principal, and that the wire of 
non-payment which the collecting bank is instructed to 
send is called for on behalf of the customer. The in- 
structions state that “our customer will hold the col- 
lecting bank strictly accountable for failure to follow 
the foregoing instructions.” In some states the col- 


lecting bank is the sub-agent of the sending bank and 
directly accountable to the latter’s principal ; in others, 
the collecting bank is the agent of the sending bank and 
the sending bank is accountable to the principal for 


default or neglect. Assuming in the present case that 
the collecting bank is the sub-agent of the customer, 
who is its principal, and not the agent of and re- 
sponsible to the sending bank, the question arises 
whether the duty to wire non-payment did not run 
solely to the customer, and for neglect of this duty 
whether the collecting bank was not responsible solely 
to the customer and not to the sending bank; in other 
words, whether the sending bank had itself any right 
to rely on non-receipt of wire from the collecting bank 
under the circumstances and whether, if it advanced 
value to the customer because of such non-receipt of 
wire, it could hold the collecting bank liable. It would 
seem if the collecting bank was to be regarded as the 
sub-agent of the customer, receiving instructions from 
the customer through the sending bank with respect to 
the methods to be pursued in connection with the col- 
lection and being responsible directly to the customer, 
that the sending bank, being a mere agent of the cus- 
tomer, might have no right to rely on the non-receipt 
of wire and that the sole person who could hold the 
collecting bank liable because of neglect to wire non- 
payment would be the customer himself in case he was 
damaged. This question suggests itself in view of the 
form of instructions in this particular case and is 
merely stated argumentatively without a positive 
opinion being expressed. But upon the general propo- 
sition there would seem no question that a bank, acting 
as agent for collection is under duty to follow special 
instructions with regard to collection and for any 
neglect to follow instructions, from which damage re- 
sults, it will be liable to its principal. 
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TELEGRAPH MONEY ORDER WITH PROMISE 
TO REMIT 


Where A bank wires B bank to pay C $12,000 and 
promises to remit, such promise is not fulfilled by re- 
mitting a cashier's check which is subject to exchange 
charge, but B bank is entitled to receive the full amount 
without deduction for exchange. 


From New Mexico—We wish to submit the following ques- 
tion: Did this bank have a right to expect $12,000 net in some 
Eastern Exchange on the following code message? 

, Colo. 

The ———— Bank, 

—, New Mexico. 
Pay N Bros. $12,000. We remit. 
National Bank.” 


Or has the National Bank of , Colo., ful- 
filled its obligation by sending us its cashier’s check for that 
amount? The financial point of interest in this matter is in 
= = that they charged us $30 exchange on the cashier’s 
check. 


It seems to me unquestionable that the contract and 
obligation of the Colorado bank was to remit you 
$12,000; that is to say, to place in your hands either 
$12,000 cash or a draft for such amount as would 
yield you $12,000 net. If instead of so remitting they 
send you their own cashier’s check which is subject to 
an exchange charge of $30, made by themselves when 
they remit therefor, they did not fulfil such contract 
and I think they are liable to you for the $30. 


CANADIAN CURRENCY 


A national or state bank which receives on deposit 
and pays out Canadian currency is liable to the 10 per 
cent. tax thereon under U. S. Rev. Stat., Sec. 3412— 
But a bank may receive on deposit and send such cur- 
rency to Canada for redemption without being required 
to pay tax thereon. 


From Washington—As we understand the National Bank 
Act, any foreign currency which is paid out by us in the 
ordinary course of business would be subject to a tax of 10 
per cent. Situated as we are, we come into possession of 
rather a large quantity of Canadian currency, which we have 
been in the habit of holding and shipping to one of our 
Canadian correspondents once a week for credit. We have a 
customer, for whose account deposits are made by agents at 
various points. These deposits usually contain some Canadian 
currency. Our customer has asked us to hold this Canadian 
currency, stating that it would be called for once a week, 
and either a check or American currency given in payment 
for it. This favor is asked because of the present discount on 
Canadian funds and because they have channels threugh 
which they can dispose of the currency without it being sub- 
ject to a discount. Can we legally do this under the National 
Bank Act, or is such Canadian currency as we sell them subject 
to a 10 per cent. tax? Ona number of occasions we have had 
customers who were going into Canada and who wished to 
have Canadian currency to take with them. They have asked 
us to furnish them with this currency and have tendered in 
payment either their check on us or American money. Is this 
a legal transaction, or does this come under the law applying 
to a Your opinion on these points will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


Section 3412 of the United States Revised Stat- 
utes provides: 


“Any national banking association, state bank or state 
banking association shall pay a tax of 10 per centum on the 
amount of notes of any person, or of any state bank or state 
banking association used for circulation and paid out by 
them.’ 


E 
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The above provision is applicable to Canadian bank 
currency. In a ruling of then Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Wilson under date of July 23, 1900, 
upon an inquiry submitted by a bank in your state, it 
was held: 

“Whenever Canadian bank notes, or the notes of a person, 
firm, corporation, association or company, whether foreign or 
domestic, other than a National Banking Association, are 
passed from hand to hand anywhere in the United States in 
the payment of debts or in the purchase of goods, it is held 
that they are used for circulation in the United States and 
that any bank receiving these notes so used and paying them 
out again in the United States is required to pay the tax of 10 
per cent. on the amount of the notes thus paid out, in view of 
the provision of Section 20 of the Act of February 8, 1875.” 

In a further ruling of Acting Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Williams, under date of November 9, 
1900, to a bank in Maine it was held: 


“Your bank does not become involved in liability to the 
10 per cent. tax under Section 20, Act of February 8, 1875, for 
merely receiving on deposit Canadian bank notes that have 
been used for circulation. It is only when you pay out in the 
United States these notes thus received from your depositors 
that you are required to pay this tax. If, instead of just pay- 
ing out the Canadian bank notes received by you, you would 
in all cases send them to Canada for redemption, you are 
not required to pay tax thereon by reason of the fact that 
they had been used for circulation in the United States previ- 
ously to your receipt of them from your depositors.” 


Commissioner Williams further says: 

“You ask, ‘Are not business firms in our city, and private 
individuals as well, who receive and disburse these Canadian 
bills in the usual course of trade, amenable to the same law 
and penalty as well as banks?’ They are not, unless in view 
of the language of Section 19 of the Act of February 8, 1875, 
they also issued notes of their own that are used for circula- 
tion. 

From the above it is seen that a national or state 
bank can receive Canadian currency on deposit in this 
country and send it to Canada for redemption without 
incurring liability for the 10 per cent. tax, but it can- 
not pay out Canadian bank notes in this country with- 
out being liable to make return and pay the tax thereon 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

You state that you have a customer who deposits in 
your bank, through agents, Canadian currency which 
your customer asks you to hold, to be called for once a 
week and payment for same made by check or Amer- 
ican currency. But if you receive this Canadian cur- 
rency on deposit and exchange same with your cus- 
tomer for cash, I think the transaction would be one of 
paying out such currency within the meaning of the 
act. You would have title to the currency so deposited 
and would virtually be paying out same in this country 
where it would again enter into the circulation. If you 
did not take title to the currency, but received same on 
special deposit for safe-keeping, not giving credit to 
your customer in his general account which would 
make you debtor therefor, but simply giving him a re- 
ceipt for the special deposit to be specifically returned, 
he remaining owner throughout, there might not be 
subjection to the tax. I would suggest that you write 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for a specific 
ruling on the transaction above stated. 

You further state that on a number of occasions 
you have customers going into Canada who wish to 
have Canadian currency to take with them and request 
such currency from you in exchange for a check or 
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American money. It seems to me this would likewise 


be paying out ‘Canadian currency and make your bank 
subject to the 10 per cent. tax. 

I would suggest that on both these transactions you 
write the Commissioner of Internal Revenue direct and 
obtain his ruling thereon. 


NOTICE OF DISHONOR 


An agent for collection may either himself give 
notice of dishonor to all parties liable or he may give 
notice to his principal and the principal himself notify 
prior indorsers. 

From Colorado—A valued client of ours left with us for 
collection a promissory note of $1,000, signed by A and in- 
dorsed unqualifiedly by B. The note was issued and made 
payable in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It matured on the first 
day of June, 1918, and was forwarded by our bank to our 
Milwaukee correspondent in due time to reach Milwaukee on 
the date of maturity. Our collection clerk omitted to request 
our Milwaukee correspondent to protest the item in case of 
non-payment. In due time the note was presented to and 
payment demanded of the signer of the note, who refused to 
honor the instrument. The Milwaukee correspondent re- 
turned the item to us, stating the reason for non-payment, but 
did not give any notice to the indorser. As soon as the 
instrument reached our office, we immediately delivered the 
note to our client, who at once dispatched notice of non- 
payment to the indorser. We are somewhat in doubt whether 
or not the liability of the indorser could be fastened upon 
him, as the bank, which acted as agent, failed to give timely 
notice to him. The indorser has refused to pay the note, 
and it will probably come to a law suit, in which this ques- 
tion of giving timely notice will play an important part. 

The indorser in this case would be discharged un- 
less he received due notice of dishonor but, from the 
facts stated by you, it would appear that due notice 
was probably given him. It is not necessary that the 
collecting agent notify all prior indorsers, although he 
may do so, but it is sufficient if he give notice to his 
immediate principal. This was the rule at common 
law. See, for example, Linn v. Horton, 17 Wis. 151, 
in which it was held that it is not necessary for the 
agent to give notice to parties other than his principal 
and it is no objection to such notice that it was not 
received so soon by an earlier indorser as it would 
have been if transmitted directly by the holder or 
notary, provided it was sent with reasonable diligence 
by each indorser as he received it. 

Section 94 of the Negotiable Instruments Act codi- 
fying the law merchant provides (Colo. Sec. 5144; 
Wis. Sec. 1678-24) : 

“Where the instrument has been dishonored in the hands 
of an agent, he may either himself give notice to the parties 
liable thereon, or he may give notice to his principal. If he 
give notice to his principal, he must do so within the same 
time as if he were the holder, and the principal, upon the 
receipt of such notice, has himself the same time for giving 
notice as if the agent had been an independent holder.” 


Under this section it has been held that a bank 
which receives a note for collection from another bank 
may give notice either to all the parties or to the bank 
from which it received the note, which can then notify 
the antecedent parties. Gleason v. Thayer, 87 Conn. 248. 
See, also, Brill v. Jefferson Bank, 159 App. Div. (N. 
Y.) 461, decided under this section which held that 
a bank which holds paper for collection, properly dis- 
charges its duty to its customer by giving him notice 
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of dishonor in time to enable him to give notice to 
prior parties. 

In the case stated, formal notarial protest was not 
required to hold the indorser, the instrument not being 
a foreign bill of exchange, and the collecting agent 
in Milwaukee gave notice to his immediate principal— 
that is, your bank—apparently in due season ; your bank 
immediately notified your customer, the prior indorser, 
and your customer promptly notified his prior indorser, 
who is the party sought to be held liable. It would 


seem, therefore, that due notice of dishonor was given 
in this case. 


SET OFF OF UNMATURED NOTE 
AGAINST DEPOSIT 


A bank has no right to apply a deposit to a debt 
of the depositor until such debt matures unless (as held 
in some States, but denied in others) the depositor be- 
comes insolvent before maturity or unless the debt 
has been created by fraud, in which event the credit 
given for the note can be rescinded. 

From Arkansas—A man who owes this bank a note of 
$1,100 and is doing all of his business with us suddenly be- 
comes offended without cause and decides to do his business 
somewhere else after giving the other bank a mortgage on 
everything he has for some money. We, seeing that he is 
not going to make good, would like to credit the note that 
we have against him with the amount that he yet has de- 
posited with us, even though the note is not yet due. He 
refuses to consent to our crediting his note with the money 
that he has in our bank. Could we go ahead and charge 
his account with the amount and credit his note without 
his consent, and still be justified in so dong? 

The general rule is well settled that a bank has no 
right to apply a deposit to a debt of the depositor until 
such debt matures. Clearwater County v. Pfeffer, 236 
Fed. 183; Bank v. Crayter (Ala., 1917) 75 So. 7; 
Commercial Nat. Bank v. Proctor, 98 Ill. 558; Homer 
v. Nat. Bank of Commerce, 140 Mo. 225. 

In some states the insolvency of the depositor cre- 
ates a right in the bank to apply a deposit to his debt, 
although it has not matured. Other states, however, 
deny such right, and the question, I believe, has never 
been decided in Arkansas. 

Where the debt to the bank has been created by 
fraud on the part of the depositor, the latter has the 
right to rescind the credit and apply the deposit al- 
though the note has not matured. See on this point 
Bradley v. Seaboard Nat. Bank, 167 N. Y. 427 (where 
this rule was applied where loan was made by bank on 
strength of false statement of depositor in a report 
to a commercial agency); Mann v. Franklin Trust 
Co, 158 N. Y. App. Div. 491 (holding that a bank, 
which was induced to accept a note in renewal of one 
previously given by the maker’s false representation 
as to his financial condition, could, upon discovery of 
the fraud, rescind the transaction, cancel the credit 
given, and offset the note against the maker’s deposit 
to the amount thereof, before the maturity of the 
note); Andrews v. Artisans’ Bank, 26 N. Y. 298; 
Flatow v. Jefferson Bank, 135 N. Y. App. Div. 24; 
Peyman v. Bowery Bank, 43 N. Y. Suppl. 826. 

In your case, unless the loan made to your depositor 
upon his note was induced by fraud upon his part or 
unless he is now insolvent, you would have no right 


to apply his deposit upon his unmatured note. The 
fact that since the making of the loan he has become 
disgruntled and taken his business elsewhere is not of 
itself sufficient to give you the right to charge up the 
note against his deposit before its maturity, unless he 
consents thereto. 


PAYMENT OF OVERDRAFT ON COMMER- 


CIAL ACCOUNT FROM CUSTOMER’S 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


Where a bank carries both a commercial and sav- 
ings account and pays an overdraft on the commercial 
account, it has the right to set off the check against 
the customer's savings account—but where funds in 
the savings account are payable under special agree- 
ment requiring production of passbook, bank is not 
obliged to pay overdraft on commercial account and 
charge same to sufficient funds in savings account— 
Forms of check on commercial and savings account 
considered. 


From Illinois—I am enclosing four blank checks lettered 
A, B, Cand D. (Check A is an ordinary form of bank check 
but underneath the name of the bank are the words “savings 
department,” and the check contains the following notation: 
“Book must accompany this check, otherwise it will not be 
honored, unless entry has been made in the book, or the book 
left for entry of the check when presented.” Check B is the 
ordinary form-of bank check. Check C is the same form but 
under name of bank are the words “commercial department.” 
Check D is same as C, being a check on the commercial de- 
partment, but contains also the following notation: “This 
check is to be paid from funds on deposit in commercial de- 
partment only.”) The forms A and B are those now in use. 
In order to guard against the customer who has accounts in 
both the commercial and savings departments using the check 
form B which overdraws his commercial account, and to avoid 
the bank getting into trouble by declining the check on account 
of insufficient funds, when the aggregate of the balances in the 
commercial and savings department are enough to protect the 
check, it has been suggested that Form C be substituted for 
Form B, for withdrawing funds from the commercial account. 
Will this make the bank safe in returning the check under cir- 
cumstances mentioned? Would it be more desirable to use 
proposed Form D rather than Form C? Your advice will 
be appreciated. 


Your inquiry raises two questions : 


(1) Whether a bank carrying for a customer both 
a savings and commercial account can lawfully refuse 
payment of the customer’s check—not drawn on the 
savings account in conformity with the bank’s rules, 
but his general form of check payable out of the com- 
mercial account—where his credit in the commercial 
account is insufficient but in the savings account is 
sufficient, or the aggregate of the two accounts is suf- 
ficient to meet the check. 

(2) The desirability of adopting a special form of 
check upon the commercial account (C or D) to guard 
against the customer’s using the ordinary form of bank 
check (B) instead of the savings account form (A) 
when he intends to draw upon his savings account so 
as to escape the result of having his check refused pay- 
ment by the bank when the commercial account is not 
sufficient and also to protect the bank from possible 
liability for refusing payment of his check upon the 
commercial account when that account is not, but the 
savings account is, good for its amount. 
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Upon the first question, I think the bank can law- 
fully refuse to pay the customer’s check, when the 
commercial account is insufficient, although the sav- 
ings account is sufficient, the check not conforming to 
the rules governing withdrawals from the savings ac- 
count, but being drawn on the ordinary form used in 
checking against commercial accounts. True, the bank 
may, if it chooses, pay the overdraft and in such case 
would probably have a right to set off its amount 
against the savings account. See upon this proposi- 
tion, opinion published in Journal, A. B. A., December, 
1914. See, also, Lippitt v. Thames Loan & Trust Co., 
90 Atl. (Conn.) 369. But I do not think it necessarily 
follows, because a bank chooses to pay an overdraft on 
the commercial department and has the right to pro- 
tect itself by applying the funds in the savings account, 
that the bank is obliged to pay an overdraft on the com- 
mercial department and charge same against a suffi- 
cient credit in the savings department. The bank car- 
ries the account in the savings department under a 
special agreement with the depositor as to how it shall 
be withdrawn; namely, that the savings passbook must 
accompany the check. An ordinary check unaccom- 
panied by the passbook would not fall within this agree- 
ment and I think there would be no obligation upon the 
bank to honor same, where the commercial account was 
insufficient and the bank would incur no liability in 
damages to its depositor for wrongfully refusing pay- 
ment of his check. If the bank, of its own volition, 
chooses to pay the overdraft, it may do so and protect 
itself by set off against the savings account; but it does 
not follow, because the bank may do this, that it is 
obliged so to do. A bank may pay an ordinary over- 
draft, if it chooses, where there is no savings account 
for reimbursement, but is, of course, not obliged to do 
so. 


Concerning the second question as to the desirability 
of adopting a special form of check upon the commer- 
cial account, I think, for the purpose of training the 
customer, who desires to withdraw money from his 
savings account but uses for that purpose Form B in- 
stead of Form A, the adoption of Form C might be 


useful. That would indicate that the check was drawn 
on the commercial department and would doubtless 
lead the customer to call for a different form to make 
withdrawal from his savings account, namely, Form 
A, which is now used for that purpose. I think, how- 
ever, that the proposed Form C would be better than 
Form D for the reason that the notation on the latter 
form, “this check is to be paid from funds on deposit 
in commercial department only,” might affect its nego- 
tiability. The Negotiable Instruments Act provides 
that “an order or promise to pay out of a particular 
fund is not unconditional.” , 


WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES AS 
COLLATERAL SECURITY 


War Savings Certificates cannot be lawfully pledged 
to a bank by the owner whose name appears therein 
as collateral security for a loan, in view of the condi- 
tion therein that the certificate is “not transferable.” 

From Mississippi—Owing to the fact that several cus- 
tomers have put this question to our officials, to wit: Can 
and will your bank take War Savings Stamps as securitv 
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for the payment of a note which is given for the balance of 
the purchase money of War Savings Stamps? Being desir. 
ous of assisting if possible, we would appreciate it if yoy 
would give yeur opinion upon the following question, to wit: 
Can War Savings Stamps be used as collateral security? 
Does Section 2 under terms and conditions on War Savings 
Certificate cut off completely its negotiability? 

The statute authorizing the issuance of United 
States certificates, to be known and designated as 
“War Savings Certificates,” provides that “Such War 
Savings Certificates shall be in such form or forms and 
subject to such terms and conditions, and may have 
such provisions for payment thereof before maturity, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe.” 
U. S. Rev. Stat., Chap. 56, Sec. 6. 

The form of United States War Savings Certifi- 
cate as formulated and issued by and under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Treasury, has this pro- 
vision incorporated in the terms and conditions under 
which it is issued, and to which the certificate is sub- 
ject: 

“2. This certificate is of no value except to the 
owner named hereon, and is not transferable.” 

The certificate when issued contains, or is designed 
to contain, the name or signature of the owner, and 
when it is paid it provides a form of receipt containing 
certificate that such owner is “the identical person 
named above,” i. e., the person whose name is filled 
in or signed when the certificate is issued and that such 
person is “the owner of this certificate” and is “receiv- 
ing payment on my own behalf and not of any other 
person.” 

The form of certificate clearly indicates the de- 
sign or intention of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
it shall not be transferred, but retained by the original 
owner to whom issued and that payment thereof is to 
be made at or before maturity solely to such owner. 

I believe this intention has been effectively and 
legally carried out in view of the provision of the 
authorizing act that War Savings Certificates shall be 
“subject to such terms and conditions * * * as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe” and of 
the condition of the certificate itself prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury that “this certificate is of 
no value except to the owner named hereon and is 
not transferable.” 

It is true that the maker of an ordinary promissory 
note, while he can restrict its negotiability, cannot re- 
strict the right of the owner thereof, by any provision 
therein making it non-assignable, to assign the same 
and his rights therein to any other person. See, for 
example, Sands v. Curfman, 177 S. W. (Tex.) 161, 
in which it was held that the maker could not defeat 
the right of the transferee of a non-negotiable note to 
recover thereon by a provision that the note was “non- 
negotiable and non-assignable.” 

But it would seem that the United States Govern- 
ment as the maker of an obligation can, if it s0 
chooses, restrict the assignability thereof and make tt 
payable solely to the person to whom originally issued 
and that it has done so in this instance through the 
Secretary of the Treasury by the insertion of the “not 
transferable” condition in the certificate, such condi- 
tion being duly authorized by the Act of Congress. 

It seems to be well recognized that the United 
States may, and, from time to time, has, enacted 
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statutes either forbidding or regulating the assignment 
of claims against it. U.S. Rev. Stat. Sec. 3477 [pro- 
hibiting the assignment of claims against the U. S. 
before allowance, ascertainment and warrant]; Price 
v. Forrest, 173 U. S. 410; Ball v. Halsell, 161 U.S. 72. 

In construing the above statute, the court, in Hager 
v. Swayne, 149 U. S. 242, said: “The legislation shows 
that the intent of Congress was that the assignment of 
naked claims against the government for the purpose 
of suit, or in view of litigation or otherwise, should 
not be countenanced. At common law, the transfer of 
a mere right to recover in an action at law was forbid- 
den as violating the rule against maintenance and cham- 
perty; and, although the rigor of that rule has been 
relaxed, an assignment of a chose in action will not be 
sanctioned when it is opposed to any rule of law or 
public policy.” 

In U. S. v. Gillis, 95 U. S. 407, the court held that 
“there are devolutions of title by force of law, without 
any act of parties, or involuntary assignments com- 
pelled by law,” to which the statute did not apply. 

In Erwin v. United States, 97 U. S. 392, it was 
held that the statute does not embrace cases where 
there has been a transfer of title by operation of law— 
i. e., the passing of claims to heirs, devisees or as- 
signees in bankruptcy, since they are not within the 
evil at which the statute is aimed. 

In the case of War Savings Certificates, the statute 
authorizes their issue upon such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury has prescribed as one of 
the conditions that such certificates shall not be trans- 
ferable, but payable only to the original owner. I do 
not think the imposing of such condition of non-trans- 
ferability would be the exercise of a legislative func- 
tion which could not be delegated to an executive 
officer, therefore, it would seem that the non-transfer- 
able condition is a valid restriction and would prevent 
the transfer of such certificates to a bank as security 
for a loan. 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS AGAINST 
INDORSER 


_ Where’a note is outlawed by the statute of limita- 
tions, the bar of the statute applies not only to the 
maker but to the indorsers. 

From New Jersey—A, a corporation, makes a note pay- 
able on demand over seven years ago, the note being issued 
in 1911, and having several individual indorsements on the 
back. At the time of the signing of the note each indorser 
waived presentment, demand of payment, protest and notice 
of non-payment. The note has only recently been called, no 
demand having been made upon the indorsers during the 
seven years. Would the individual indorsers be liable at 
this time on account of the Statute of Limitations having 
expired a year ago? 

In a majority of jurisdictions, including New 
Jersey, an instrument payable on demand is due imme- 
diately, so that an action can be brought at any time 
without any other demand than the suit; and the time 
when the statute of limitations begins to run in favor 
of the maker is to be computed from the date of the 
making of the note. De Raismes v. De Raismes, 70 
N. J. L. 15, aff’d in 71 N. J. L. 650. In this case the 
court said: “We have not overlooked the contention 
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of the plaintiff that as the note sued upon bore inter- 
est, it did not become due until actual demand made, 
but we consider it without merit. It was decided by 
this court, as early as 1831, in Larason v. Lambert, 7 
Halst. 247, that in the case of a promissory note pay- 
able on demand, the time when the statute of limita- 
tions began to run against the maker should be com- 
puted from the making of the note, and the correctness 
of that decision has never’ been questioned. In that 
case the note did not draw interest, but the rule is the 
same whether the note draws interest or not. Ang. 
Lim., Sec. 95, and cases cited.” 

The action on the note submitted is, therefore, 
barred not only against the maker, but necessarily also 
against the indorsers, unless there has been some new 
promise or part payment by one of them to take the 
case as to him out of the running of the statute. The 
six years limitation provided by the New Jersey 
statute is, among other things, of all actions of debt 
founded upon contract, and such action is barred 
thereby not only against the maker, but against the 
indorser. 


DEPOSIT BY ONE PERSON TO CREDIT 
OF ANOTHER 


Where money is deposited in bank by A to the 
credit of B with instructions to pay on check of A, 
the bank can safely honor A’s check only in the event 
it is assured the deposit belongs to A and has been 
put in B’s name simply for convenience—If the money 
belongs to B and has been deposited by A as his agent, 
the bank cannot safely pay A without express author- 
ity from B, 

From Arkansas—If “A” deposits money in a bank to the 
credit of “B” with instructions to the bank that “A” has 
the right to check on the account, can the bank, without 
liability, cash “A’s” chécks in the absence of authority from 
“B” to honor such checks. 

Where money is deposited in bank by A to the 
credit of B with instructions to pay on check of A, the 
question whether the bank can safely honor A’s checks 
without authority from B will depend largely on the 
relationship which A bears to the deposit and the 
knowledge which the bank possesses of such relation- 
ship. 

If A is the owner of the money and deposits it for 
his convenience in the name of B, the latter would not 
take title and it could be safely paid A. See Branch v. 
Dawson, 36 Minn. 193. 

But if the money belongs to B and A acts as his 
agent in making the deposit in his name, it would not 
be safe to pay the money on check of A without ex- 
press authority from B. There have been a number of 
cases in which A has deposited money in the name of 
B and then drawn it out, in which the bank has been 
held liable to B upon a showing that the money was 
B’s and that A had no authority to withdraw same. 
See, for example, Kerr v. People’s Bank, 158 Pa. St. 
305. 

I think on the whole, it would be unsafe for the 
bank to pay A without first ascertaining that the 
money belonged to him and not to B or, if it belonged 
to B, without obtaining B’s authority to honor A’s 
checks. 
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News of the A. B. A. Sections 


Trust Company Section 


Convention Program 


In addition to the convention program of the Sec- 
tion as published on pages 100 and 101 of the August 
JOURNAL, arrangements have been made for a confer- 
ence of publicity and advertising managers of trust 
companies at the Tuesday morning session. A discus- 
sion will be held on the plans of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, as outlined in the Publicity Bulletin sent to 
members in August, as well as on other phases of trust 
company advertising and publicity. 

Some time during Tuesday, a few minutes will be 
allotted for the presentation of the work of the Life 
Extension Institute of New York, which is a semi- 
philanthropic movement for the improvement and con- 
servation of the health of the individual. Replies to a 
recent questionnaire indicated that only 2 per cent. of 
the trust companies in the country have any system of 
medical examination of employees—hence the need for 
work of this character in trust companies. 

Hal H. Smith will speak about, “Some Duties of 
Trust Companies to Their Trusts,” the exact title of 
his address not having been fixed at the time of pub- 
lishing the program in the August JouRNAL. 

President Frank W. Blair, president of the Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, Mich., will preside at the 
Tuesday morning and afternoon sessions of the Sec- 
tion. 

The State Vice-Presidents, who have served the 
section during the past year, will render reports for 
their several states at the Tuesday Morning session. 

Chairman Lynn H. Dinkins, president of the In- 
terstate Trust and Banking Company, New Orleans, 
La., has invited the retiring and incoming State Vice- 
Presidents to meet jointly with the Executive Com- 
mittee, on Monday, September 23, at 11.30 A. M., for 
the discussion of matters of interest to trust companies 
in all states. 


Publicity Bulletin Published. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in 
New York City, December 5, 1916, a Special Com- 
mittee on Publicity was appointed, “To investigate the 
practicability of a national publicity campaign or sev- 
eral local campaigns to promote fiduciary and other 
trust company services.” 

At the Atlantic City convention, certain recom- 
mendations were made by the Committee and adopted 
as follows: 

1. Furnish at cost to all members for their indi- 
vidual use comprehensive advertising, using tested ad- 
vertisements, form letters and booklets, to be contrib- 
uted by member companies. 

2. Furnish at cost to members and communities as 
desired tested material for use in the conduct of a local 
publicity campaign. 

Bulletin No. 1 has been prepared and sent to all 
members free of cost. It contains (1) a communication 
to members by James M. Pratt, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, and chairman 


of the committee; (2) an article on newspaper adver- 
tising, by F. W. Ellsworth, vice-president of the Hiber- 
nia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La.; (3) 
recommended style of advertising; (4) facsimile and 
translation of oldest known will, together with sugges- 
tions for its reproduction in newspaper or other ad- 
vertising ; (5) sixty “tested’’ advertisements. 

The comprehensive plans of the Committee are out- 
lined in the communication addressed to members by 
Chairman Pratt, as follows: ; 


A short time ago a letter was sent to you asking for copies 
of tested advertisements, booklets and form letters to be used 
by the Publicity Committee in the preparation of advertising 
campaigns to be sent to members. 

On account of the large amount of time given to important 
matters of legislation it has been impossible to further this 
work as promptly as anticipated. We take pleasure, however, 
in sending herewith our first bulletin for the ise of members. 

On subsequent pages will be found a brief explanation of 
the method of building an advertisement and illustration; 
also copy for sixty different advertisements. 

Tested advertisements, as explained, are those known to 
have produced results. A large amount of material was re- 
ceived by the Committee. The broad spirit of helpfulness 
manifested by companies in all parts of the country, as shown 
by their willingness to have other companies benefit from 
their efforts, is most commendable. It speaks well for a 
larger success in informing those persons most in need of trust 
company services. 

Communications from many companies indicated very 
clearly that assistance of a definite character was needed and . 
invited, in order that they might better present the real char- 
acter of trust service to their communities. 

To those companies maintaining well-organized publicity 
or advertising departments, this matter may be of little use. 
We believe it will be of considerable use to companies where 
such departments are not maintained. By all members some 
benefit should be derived from one or more of the bulletins 
which it is proposed to send at frequent intervals. Sugges- 
tions and co-operation from all members are cordially invited, 
in order that the greatest good to the greatest number may 
result. 

It is hoped that companies will continue to forward to the 
Committee samples of advertisements, booklets and form let- 
ters known to have produced results, for use in future bul- 
letins to members. 

The primary purpose of the work of this Committee is to 
assist in the growth of fiduciary business which is necessarily 
slow in many sections of the country. : 

As it is manifestly impossible to cover all phases of either 
fiduciary service or advertising for such service in a brief bul- 
letin, we shall attempt in subsequent communications to 
develop the subject more completely. 

For instance, we shall present the matter of change of copy, 
timeliness and size of advertisements and the selection of 
mediums; how to secure legitimate publicity in newspapers 
and financial publications; the preparation and use of booklets, 
form letters and illustrations’ We shall also endeavor to 
present the matter of advertising a bank statement in such a 
manner as to surround its periodical appearance with a larger 
element of human interest. There will also be presented sym- 
posiums of how trust companies handle their advertising and 
publicity, as well as why they believe in advertising. Assist- 
ance will also be given in the establishing of publicity depart- 
ments, to include the writing of copy, placing of advertising 
and follow-up work in order to eventually secure the business. 

An early bulletin will set forth the advertising possibilities 
contained in the Remsen Charts for assisting clients in planning 
and testing wills before death. These charts are being dis- 
tributed from the Secretary’s office. This activity has at- 
tracted widespread attention and new advertising based on the 
use of these charts has already been created for the use of 
certain companies. 

The subject of trust company advertising has a direct bear- 
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ing at this time upon the relation of trust companies to. the 
war. These institutions have facilities for serving the men of 
their different localities who are, or will be called upon, to 
serve their country. These men do not know about the full 
possibilities for them in trust company service. The method 
of reaching such men is through advertising. Trust company 
service has taken on a new meaning in this world conflict in 
that it becomes as a veritable “Home Guard” for the affairs 
of the soldier and sailor, who is or will be on the firing line. 
With his mind at rest in the knowledge that his personal in- 
terests and family welfare are being properly safeguarded, his 
spirit and fighting efficiency will be developed and retained 
to their fullest capacity. 

Your comments upon this bulletin and the plans and pur- 
poses of the Committee will be valued, as well as any state- 
ment as to the use to which you have placed this material. 


Savings Bank Section 
British Economy Exhibit 


The American people have splendidly come to the 
forefront in all government activities. They have fur- 
nished the funds, the labor, the materials as well as the 
men, yet compared with what Great Britain has done, 
our efforts fall into insignificance. Four years of 
wearisome war in Great Britain has reduced the people 
to a process of systematic economy. They have had 
to do without and so have measured their sacrifice. 
With our many resources the people of America have 
not had to stint or skimp. Our method of living has 
not been much unlike that of normal times. We have 
become accustomed to thinking in terms of billions, so 
that twenty-four billions does not seem as big as it 
really is. Still the success of raising it depends upon 
the consumer—every last unit of population in the land. 
Hence, economy is the most important element to strive 
for in winning the war. To minimize inflation, econ- 
omy is imperative, and in this respect the American 
people cannot be taught too much. We must learn and 
learn and learn. 

This is the principal dominating thought behind 
the British Economy Exhibit to be shown at the time of 
the Chicago Convention, September 23-28. The ex- 
hibit will visualize the present economies of Great Brit- 
ain after four years of war—the actual ingredients of 
the rations given to the people, samples of allotments of 
clothing, as well as descriptions of housing conditions. 
Delegates will have pictured to them how much sugar, 
meat and butter are permitted each person. A strong 
contrast will be made of the conditions in this country 
with those of Great Britain. The British government 
has prepared a special booklet for the exhibit, and will 
distribute it at the convention. No doubt, the influence 
of the exhibit will reach every section of the country. 
Delegates attending the Chicago convention must not 
fail to see the exhibit. It will be located in the Eliza- 
bethian room of the Congress Hotel. 


Convention Program 


The next meeting of the Savings Bank Section held 
in Chicago, September 24, 1918, promises to be the 
most interesting and important meeting in its history. 
The questions to be considered are of great moment. 

Railroad securities have been of much concern to 
savings banks for some time past. The recent con- 
tract made by the United States railroad administra- 
tion with the railroads undoubtedly will have some 
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effect upon the securities held by savings banks. This 
problem will be ably discussed by Samuel Untermyer, 
counsel for the National Association of Railroad Secur- 
ity Owners. Mr. Untermyer is a man of wide reputa- 
tion and great ability. He thoroughly understands the 
administration side of the railroad situation, as well as 
the side of the railroads and security holders. No doubt 
what he will say will greatly tend to allay any appre- 
hensions concerning the future of the railroads. 

Another speaker, most competent to talk on the 
railroad situation, will be Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
who recently was vice-chairman of the Railway Exec- 
utives Advisory Committee. He will discuss “The 
Effect of the War on Railroad Securities.” The banks 
of the country own over $1,700,000,000 in railroad 
securities, and it seems eminently fitting that some time 
be given to the discussion of this important question. 

Another question ably discussed will be relative to 
the supply of capital available for war and domestic 
finance. The topic, “Has America Sufficient Capital 
to Finance the War?” will be discussed by David 
Friday, of the firm of Thompson & Black, financial en- 
gineers, New York City. Mr. Friday has been in 
Washington with the Treasury Department for a num- 
ber of months past, and has been making an intensive 
study of this all-important question. The result of his 
expert thought upon the subject will prove not only 
interesting but highly valuable. 

Another serious question is the question of public 
utilities. The trend of public utility securities during 
the past year has been closely watched by investors. 
The desirability of such securities as a savings bank 
investment will be discussed by Samuel Insull, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Edison Company of Chi- 
cago, and chairman of the State Council of Defense. 
Mr. Insull is one of the world’s leading authorities on 
public utilities, and the practical point of view which 
he will take cannot fail to be most instructive and bene- 
ficial. 

During the afternoon session, W. E. Knox, Comp- 
troller of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York, will 
address the convention on “War Work of the Savings 
Bank.” Mr. Knox was president of the section for 
1914-1915, and has a thorough understanding of the 
topic he will discuss. 

The last subject for discussion, which is perhaps of 
more immediate importance to the savings bank fra- 
ternity than any other, is the question of greater liquid- 
ity of savings bank assets. It will be discussed under 
the title, “Is the Short Term Liquid Security an Essen- 
tial to the Proper Operation of a Savings Bank?” Pro- 
fessor Edwin W. Kemmerer, professor finance and 
banking, Princeton University, will lead the discussion. 
Professor Kemmerer has perhaps given more thought 
academically and practically to this subject than any 
other economist in the country. Professor Kemmerer 
recently returned from Mexico after having reorgan- 
ized the currency system in that country. His thorough 
understanding of the securities market and the neces- 
sity for liquidity in respect to the savings institution 
will bring to the problem expert opinion and wise 
counsel. 

Twelve prepared short discussions will follow the 
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address of Professor Kemmerer. The following will 
discuss the question: John W. B. Brand, treasurer 
Springfield Institution for Savings, Springfield, Mass. ; 
*, C. Grant, treasurer Merrimac Savings Bank, 
Merrimac, Mass.; P. LeRoy Harwood, treasurer 
The Mariners Savings Bank, New London, Conn.; 
kk. Corning Townsend, president Buffalo Savings 
Sank, Buffalo, N. Y.; S. Fred Strong, treas- 
urer Connecticut Savings Bank, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Samuel H. Beach, president Rome Savings Bank, 
Rome, N. Y.; B. F. Saul, president Home Sav- 
ings Bank, Washington, D. C.; R. C. Stephenson, vice- 
president St. Joseph County Savings Bank, South 
Bend, Ind.; W. E. McVay, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; Frederic B. 
Washburn, president Worcester Five Cent Savings 
Bank, Worcester, Mass.; J. H. Johnson, president 
Peninsular State Bank, Detroit, Mich.; H. P. Gifford, 
treasurer Salem Five Cents Savings Bank, Salem, 
Mass. 

S. Fred Strong, Chairman of the Committee on 
Acceptances of the Savings Bank Section, will preside 
over the discussion. Jerome Thralls, assistant secre- 
tary of the American Trade Acceptance Council, will 
also give a short five-minute talk on the “Trade Accept- 
ance as an Investment for Savings Banks.” 


Executive Committce Meetings 

A meeting of the Executive Committee, Savings 
Bank Section, will be held Sunday evening, September 
22, at 8 o'clock, in the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Another meeting of the Executive Committee with 
the State Vice-Presidents of the Section will be held 
at 3 o’clock, Monday afternoon, September 23, in the 
Congress Hotel. 

A mutual savings bank meeting, to discuss the im- 
mediate problems of the mutual savings bank, will be 
held in Congress Hotel, Monday afternoon, at 3 
o'clock. There are certain questions of essential in- 
terest to non-capital stock institutions that are to be 
considered. An informal address will be delivered at 


this time by Hon. Myron T. Herrick, president of the 


Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Clearing House Section 


To Clear Acceptances Like Checks. 


The New York Clearing House, recognizing the 
rapidly increasing employment of acceptances in com- 
mercial transactions and desiring to increase the use- 
fulness of the clearing functions, has issued a ruling 
under which trade acceptances, bankers’ acceptances 
and notes may be cleared at the regular exchanges on 
the due date, and upon the same basis as checks. This 
is another valuable recognition of the merits of the 
trade acceptance. It is hoped that clearing houses in 
other important cities will follow the New York plan. 


Regulation of Interest Rates Spreads. 


The Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis and 
St. Paul Clearing House Associations, following the 
action taken by the New York Clearing House some 
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months ago, have adopted rules under which the in- 
terest paid on bank balances fluctuates with the 90. 
day Federal reserve bank rate on commercial paper. 

The substance of the St. Louis rule, which is prac- 
tically the same as that of the other cities mentioned, 
is that interest shall not be paid on bank balances at 
a rate in excess of 1 per cent. per annum when the 
90-day discount rate for commercial paper at the Fed- 
eral reserve bank is 2 per cent. or less. An additional 
one-quarter of 1 per cent. may be paid for every one- 
half of 1 per cent. that such discount rate of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank shall exceed 2 per cent, with the 
provision that in no case shall a higher rate than 3 per 
cent. per annum be paid on bank balances. There is 
much merit to this plan. It affords a scientific regu- 
lation of the rate where heretofore the banks in the 
reserve cities have paid a flat rate on balances without 
regard to the rates which they received on their loans 
or purchased paper. 


Clearing House Section Continues to Grow. 


The Connellsville, Pa., Shreveport, La., and Waco, 
Texas, Clearing House Associations have joined the 
Clearing House Section during the past month. The 
section now includes in its membership every organiza- 
tion in the United States that can rightfully be termed 
a clearing house association. An effort is being made 
to encourage the formation of clearing houses in every 
town where there is a sufficient number of banks to 
warrant the maintenance of such an organization. 


Against Fake Securities. 


Under the direction of President Hinsch and in co- 
operation with the Capital Issues Committee, the Clear- 
ing House Section is assisting in launching a cam- 
paign designed to minimize the fake, bogus and worth- 
less securities evil. It has been stated that during the 
past year $250,000,000 of such securities were unloaded 
on the people. Officials who have given close study to 
the question claim the correct amount is nearer $500,- 
000,000. Many of the clearing houses have responded 
promptly and effectively. They have encouraged the 
printing in local papers of articles and editorials warn- 
ing the public. In some instances the banks have de- 
voted their advertising space in the local papers to an 
appeal to the public, urging them not to trade their 
Liberty Bonds for securities without consulting their 
bankers, and not to purchase any securities other than 
government issues without consulting their bankers. 
The general plan of procedure is as follows: 

Two ways to check bogus stock and bond evil. 

1. Scare the promoters of fake corporations who 
sell worthless stocks and bonds. 

2. Educate and warn the public against exchang- 
ing government bonds for or investing their savings 
in securities of unknown or doubtful value. 

How bankers Can help— 

a. Decline to act as directors or to lend their 
names to doubtful enterprises—encourage all other 
reputable business men to take a like stand. 

b. Accept service on the Vigilance Committee 
which will be established in their Federal reserve dis- 
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trict to keep a lookout for the formation of enterprises 
designed primarily to sell worthless securities and to 
discourage and hamper the development of such en- 
terprises. 

c. Refrain from purchasing or lending against 
stocks and bonds issued since April 5, 1918, that do not 
have the approval of the Capital Issues Committee. 

d. Have printed and distributed to customers a 
warning against the purchase of securities of doubtful 
and unknown value, making a special appeal urging 
purchasers of Liberty Bonds not to trade them for 
questionable securities in the hope of getting big re- 
turns thereon. 

e. Give this subject publicity in all bank publica- 
tions. 

f. Discuss it at all meetings and conventions of 
bankers and business people. 


Recognizes Value of Publicity. 


Realizing that many of the difficulties that confront 
the bankers in their relations to the public are due to 
the fact that the public is not informed, the Spokane 
Clearing House Association has had printed and dis- 
tributed among the customers of the associated banks 
of that city a leaflet bearing the following: 

“To most persons it is difficult to understand why 
the money of two countries bordering on each other, 
and having the same.monetary unit of equal weight 
and fineness, should not always be quoted at par. In 
order to correct a prevailing impression that the pres- 
ent high rate of discount on Canadian checks and bills 
is due to the action of the banks for their own profit, 
the Spokane Clearing House offers the following brief 
explanation of the situation. 

“For several years the United States has been 
selling goods to Canada very largely in excess of the 
amounts she has been buying from Canada. 

“In ordinary times goods imported into Canada 
would be paid for: 


“1. By exports to the United States from Canada. 

“2. By proceeds of exports to Great Britain or 
other countries outside of the United States. 

“3. By proceeds sale of securities. 

“4. By shipment of gold. 


“On account of the abnormal conditions brought 
about by the war gold shipments are restricted, and 
foreign securities, to any appreciable extent, cannot be 
sold at the present time in the United States, and until 
this year’s crops are harvested and shipped there will 
not be any large sums available from Canadian exports. 

“Therefore, as long as the balance of trade between 
the United States and Canada continues to be so 
largely in our favor, the discount on Canadian funds is 
likely to remain at a high figure. The law of supply 
and demand, which governs the price of other commod- 
ities, applies equally to exchange. 

“In short, United States funds are just as much an 
article of commerce as United States fruits. The 
Canadian banks do not create these funds, they buy 
them, and according as the supply is plentiful or 
scarce, they pay a high or low price.” 

This statement was given publicity in the local 
papers, trade and bank journals. The idea is a good 
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one and can be followed to advantage by other clearing 
houses. 


County Organization Plan Favored. 


The special committee of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation, of which Wayne Hummer is chairman, has 
succeeded in forming twenty county associations dur- 
ing the year. This makes seventy-five counties in the 
state of Illinois in which county clearing house asso- 
ciations or county federations of bankers have been 
formed. There remain but twenty-seven counties in 
that state in which such organizations have not been 
perfected. 


Reserve Board Recognizes Total Bank Transactions. 


The Federal Reserve Board, recognizing the value 
of the statistics that are being compiled by the Clear- 
ing House Section, usually referred to as total bank 
transactions, has announced its purpose to request 
every clearing house in the United States to compile 
these figures, report them to the Federal reserve bank 
of its districts, the Federal reserve banks to transmit 
them to the Federal Reserve Board, whence they will. 
be given to the press. These figures constitute the most 
valuable barometer to business growth and develop- 
ment that can be obtained. They represent at least 95 
per cent. of the business that is transacted. 

The clearing houses of Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Houston, Joplin, St. Louis and Milwaukee recently ar- 
ranged plans for accumulating these figures. The 
Clearing House Section will co-operate with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in the effort to make these valuable 
statistics available for the entire country. - They will 
be of tremendous benefit to the bankers and to the 
business interests. 


Conference of State Representatives and Committee- 
men. 


A big conference to be attended by the state repre- 
sentatives of the Clearing House Section and members 
of the various committees of the section will be held 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, Monday, September 
23. This meeting is called for the purpose of rounding 
up the work of the section for the past year, outlining 
the work for the coming year, getting acquainted, and 
placing in the hands of every state representative and 
committeeman, full information as to what are his 
duties and as to how he can assist in carrying out the 
work of the section. It is believed through such a con- 
ference the usefulness of the Clearing House Section 
to the associated banks of America can be greatly in- 
creased and made more valuable. 


A Strong Program is Being Arranged. 


Although two strong speakers are yet to be selected, 
the Clearing House Section is proud of its present 
array of talent for the Chicago meeting—Tuesday, 
September 24. At the morning session following the 
routine business, President John McHugh will deliver 
his annual address. Wm. A. Law, ex-President of the 
American Bankers Association, president of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa., will present a 
strong message under the heading, “The Clearing 
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House as a Power in War and in Peace.” F. B. 
Brady, vice-president of the Peoples Trust Company 
of Chillicothe, Mo., who is an exceptionally good 
speaker and a county organizer, will discuss the county 
organization plan and the value and functions of clear- 
ing houses in small cities and towns. 

The afternoon session will be headed by R. S. 
Hecht, President of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and vice-president of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans. 

The Forum—general discussion—will be opened by 
J. H. Fulton, vice-president of the National City Bank 
of New York, who will discuss “Condensed State- 
ments.” He will be followed by three well-known 
leaders: C. W. Allendoerfer, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City ; Clay H. Hollister, president 
Old National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich.; and Fred 
Collins, cashier Milan Banking Co., Milan, Tenn., who 
will discuss the various phases of service, exchange and 
collection charges. Following these leaders these sub- 
jects will be thrown open to gerieral discussion. 

Clearing houses that have not appointed their dele- 
gates should do so at once and send the names of the 
delegates to the Secretary of the Clearing House Sec- 
tion, 5 Nassau Street. Clearing houses are entitled to 
one delegate for every five members or fraction thereof. 


No-Protest Symbol Plan. 


The use of the No-Protest Symbol Plan is develop- 
ing rapidly. Many thousands of banks are using this 
labor and time saver. All banks that use it should ob- 
serve the uniform instructions and should use the $20 
minimum. ~Those desiring information regarding it 
should communicate with the Secretary of the Clear- 
ing House Section. 


Curtailment and Direction of Credit. 


The New York City Clearing House Association 
through the adoption of the following resolution has 
placed itself squarely behind the recommendation of 
the Federal Reserve Board in its movement to conserve 
credit and direct its use to essential industries : 

“The Clearing House Committee is in entire sym- 
pathy with the suggestion of the Federal Reserve 
Board as to the general necessity for the conservation 
of credit and commends its suggestion to the earnest 
consideration of the business public. 

“More than six weeks ago the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington addressed a letter to all banks 
and trust companies in the United States requesting 
them to exercise ‘a reasonable discretion to restrict 
credits which are clearly not needed for the prosecu- 
tion of the war nor for the health and necessary com- 
fort of the people.’ 

“Three suggestions were offered: 

“(1) To obtain such gradual reduction as may be 
practicable of loans now carried for non-productive 
or non-distributive purposes; (2) gradually to reduce 
the amount of credit granted for purposes not clearly 
necessary for the prosecution of the war or the health 
and necessary comfort of the people; and (3) to edu- 
cate borrowers of all classes to keep their demands for 
credit down to the very minimum.” 
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National Bank Section 


Meeting of State Vice-Presidents and Committeemen 


The Vice-Presidents of the National Bank Section 
for the various states whose terms of office will begin 
with the close of the Chicago Convention, the Vice- 
Presidents of the Section for the past year and the 
various committeemen of the section, will meet at 
Chicago, Monday afternoon, September 23, for the 
purpose of getting acquainted, planning the activities 
for the coming year and shaping the machinery of the 
section so that it will render the greatest possible 
service to its members. It is hoped that every Vice- 
President and every committeeman will attend this 
meeting ; the views and experiences of all are welcome 
and will be beneficial. 


The Program for the Annual Meeting 


The program for the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Bank Section includes questions of a practical 
nature and of vital concern to every national bank. 
Following the routine business at the morning session, 
President J. Elwood Cox will deliver his annual ad- 
dress. He will be followed by Dr. C. Alfonso Smith, 
who will discuss the subject—“National Banks and the 
Reconstruction Period.” Dr. Smith has practical ideas 
and is a splendid speaker. Judge Bryan of Richmond, 
Va., will discuss the subject of “Taxation.” 

The afternoon session will be opened with an ad- 
dress, “Relations That Should Exist Between the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and Their Members,” by Joseph 
Chapman, vice-president Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Chapman will be followed by 
another speaker of national prominence yet to be 
selected. The remainder of the afternoon will be 
devoted to general discussion of questions of import- 
ance and of common interest to national bankers. 


Greatest Circulation in the Nation's History 


The Treasury report of August 18 showed the total 
circulation of the United States—gold, silver and 
paper currency—as $5,559,000,000, being $700,000,000 
more than a year ago and being an increase of $175,- 
000,000 during the past month. This is the nation’s 
greatest total and is an average of $52.44 per capita. 


Records Show No Need of Guaranty of Deposits 


According to Comptroller Williams’ statement made 
to the press, there has not been a national bank failure 
in the United States during the first seven months of 
the year 1918. With one exception (the year 1881), 
this is the best record since the year 1870. This 
splendid record is a credit to the entire nation and is 
the result of careful management on the part of bank 
officials, better examinations, closer supervision and 
the operation of the Federal reserve system. 


National Bank Profits 


For the six months ending January 1, 1918, the 
national banks showed net profits of $100,000,000, or 
nearly 20 per cent. per annum on their aggregate 
capital stock. In measuring these profits the surplus 
account should be taken into consideration. Many na- 
tional banks have surplus equal to their capital stock 
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and from the standpoint of investment the fixed surplus 
should be taken into consideration. On this basis the 
percentage of earnings would be greatly reduced. 


Deposits of National Banks 


The total deposits of national banks June 29, 1918, 
were $14,021,609,000, an increase over June 20 of the 
previous year of $1,249,776,000. 


Loans and Discounts of National Banks 


The loans and discounts of the national banks as 
of June 29, 1918, aggregate $9,620,402,000, an increase 
over June 20 of the previous year of $808,090,000. 


State Bank Section 


Chicago Convention 


The meetings of the State Bank Section will be 
held on September 24 and 25. 

The afternoon of September 24 will be devoted to 
a discussion of the subject of “Fidelity and Burglary 
Insurance.” The plan prepared by the Insurance Ret- 
erendum Committee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation will be presented by Henry A. Moehlenpah, 
chairman of the committee, and a full and complete 
discussion of this subject is invited. 

The evening of September 24 has been set aside for 
a joint meeting of the State Bank, National Bank, 
Trust Company and Savings Bank sections to discuss 
the Federal reserve system. 

The business session of the State Bank Section will 
be held on the morning of September 25, when an 
address on state banking institutions will be delivered 
by Charles H. Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. The address of the Section 
President, E. D. Huxford, is also scheduled for this 
session. The following standing committees of the 
section will submit their reports: 

Executive Committee, 

State Legislative Committee, 

Federal Legislative Committee, 

Membership Committee, 

General Service Committee, 

Simplified Reports Committee. 


In connection with the report of the General Serv- 
ice Committee, an address will be made by George 
Lewis of the American Bankers Association on “Print- 
ing and Lithography.” 

On the afternoon of September 25 many subjects 
of interest to state banks will be discussed in round- 
table talks. Among these subjects are the following: 
Bank Democracy, Profit and Loss in Small Loans, 
Contract Rates of Interest, Our National Bank 
srethren, State Banks and the American Bankers 
Association, Homestead Exemptions. The follow- 
ing interesting addresses will also be made: “Haz- 
ards in Every-day Banking,’ Thomas B. Paton, 
General Counsel of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion; “Charges for Presenting Drafts and Furnishing 
Credit Information,’ Walter E. Sprecher, cashier 
State Bank of Independence, Independence, Wis.; 
“Characteristics of Live Stock Paper,” B. F. Berkeley, 
president Alpine State Bank, Alpine, Tex.; “State 
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Banks and the Cotton Crop,” Geo. W. Rogers, vice- 
president Bank of Commerce, Little Rock, Ark. 

The annual election of the section officers will also 
take place at this session. 


State Bank Membership 


C. B. Hazlewood of Chicago, first vice-president of 
the State Bank Section, has expressed the hope that 
a very large number of state bankers belonging to the 
Association will come to the Chicago convention and 
take part in the deliberations of the State Bank Sec- 
tion. 

He points out that in three years the section has 
grown from a start of about 400 members, enrolled 
at Kansas City, to over 9,000 members. Probably 60 
per cent. of this membership is located in the middle 
west, within 1,000 miles of Chicago, and it should 
require a very large hall to accommodate the meetings 
of the section. 

Vice-president Hazlewood has been particularly 
interested in the work of increasing the membership 
of the section this year and working with the other 
members of the Membership Committee, Fred W. 
Ellsworth, vice-president of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company of New Orleans; J. Lucas Williams, vice- 
president of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, and 
section secretary George E. Allen, has succeeded in 
securing 1,314 new members this year, 1,261 being 
voting members, and 53 associate members. 

It is significant that a large number of the new 
state bank members in the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation have been introduced by the State Bank Sec- 
tion. The influence of the section should continue to 
increase, and there is no reason why any reasonable 
program of activity for next year should not be ap- 
proved by the parent association. 

The program of the Chicago meetings of the Sec- 
tion will be exceedingly meaty and practical. Every- 
body that wants to talk will be given an opportunity 
and an effort will be made to obtain the consensus of 
opinion of the state bankers of the country on many 
points. The State Bank Section having as members 
a large majority of the state banks of the country, 
should fairly represent the opinion of this class of 
banking institutions. 


State Secretaries Section 


Program for the Annual Meeting 


Acting Secretary M. A. Graettinger requests that 
every secretary mail to him before September 20, 
addressed to him at 208 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, samples of the state association membership sign, 
book of proceedings, binder furnished members for 
association correspondence, farm record book, if any, 
and draft for dues. This collection of association tools 
will be displayed in the meeting room on the day of 
the meeting. 

The Section will meet in the Green Room of the 
Congress Hotel, Wednesday, September 25, at 11 A. M., 
with President George D. Bartlett of Wisconsin in the 
chair. Following the president’s address there will be 
an adjournment for a buffet luncheon. At the after- 
noon P. W. Goebel of Kansas City will talk on 
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“How Can the Secretaries Section Be More Used in 
the General Work of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion?” George H. Richards of Minnesota will discuss 
“Uniformity in Forms Used by Banks in Various 
States.” M. A. Graettinger will lead a discussion on 
“Co-operative Co-operation”—(“If we’re here to do 
good to the other fellow, what’s the other fellow here 
for?”’). There will be some shop talk, concerning the 
conduct of business in the secretary’s office, and elec- 
tion of officers will conclude the meeting. 


American Institute of Banking Section 


Denver Convention. 


The Denver convention program has already been 
outlined in both the JouRNAL and the INsTITUTE BUL- 
LETIN. Chairman Donald A. Mullen of Pittsburgh 
Chapter reports that the program committee’s work is 
practically completed. He says: “The committee has 
been successful in outlining a program which will be 
one of the most interesting and instructive ever placed 
before an Institute convention. The one outstanding 
feature is that the speakers, with possibly one or two 
exceptions, are men of Institute development.” While 
one or two speakers may be added, the program at the 
present time is as follows: 


MorninG SESSION 
Tuesday, September 17, 1918 


Convention called to order by President R. S. Hecht. 

Invocation. 

Greetings by the Mayor of the City of Denver, President 
Denver Clearing House Association, President Denver 
Chapter, A. I. B. 

Response to greetings by Vice-President J. C. Thomson. 

Greetings from the American Bankers Association by Theo- 
dore G. Smith, vice-president International Trust Co., 
and member of the Executive Council A. B. A. 

Annual Address of President R. S. Hecht. 

Address by J. H. Puelicher, vice-president Marshall & Ilsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P. M. 


Report of Executive Council by the Chairman. 

Appointment of Committees on Credentials and Resolutions. 

Address—“War and the Interest Rate.” Professor E. : 
Kemmerer, Princeton University, and member of the 
Institute Board of Regents. 


4 P. M. 


Presidents Conference. Roy M. Neuhauser, Washington 


Chapter, Chairman. 


Morninc SESSION 
Wednesday, September 18, 1918 
Convention called to order by Vice-President J. C. Thomson. 
Invocation. 
Address by James Rattray, Guaranty Trust Company, N. Y. 
Symposium—“Trade Acceptances.” 
Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON—Z P. M. 
Sight-seeing trip to Denver and Look-Out Mountain. 


MorninG SESSION 
Thursday, September 19, 1918 
International Banking Session 


on by Jason A. Neilson, Brown Brothers & Company, 
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Address by John E. Rovensky, vice-president National Bank 
of Commerce, N. Y. 
Address by Fred I. Kent, vice-president Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, N. Y 
Adjournment. 
AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P. M. 


Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 

Reports of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
Selection of 1919 City. 
Adjournment. 


EvENING SEssION—/7 P. M. 
“Hooverized Dinner” 
Toastmaster—James C. Burger. 
Speakers—Hon. Julius C. Gunter, Governor State of Colo- 
rado; John J. Arnold, vice-president First National Bank 
of Chicago; Rev. Francis J. McConnell, D.D., LL.D., 
Resident Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Brains in Banking. 


A ‘panorama of the world’s history points out 
through the long centuries of time but few periods 
greater than the present one when opportunity arising 
from the imperative demands of the near future were 
so tremendous for men and more men, women and 
more women, of capability and training. 

If we could call those of generations past from the 
grave and permit retrospection to contrast prospection, 
the opinion would be: “Study and train for future fit- 
ness and competence, for no other era in the affairs 
of men required such high character of ability as those 
of the present and future.” 

The war has drawn many men from banks. The 
almost dearth of material competent for bank work 
presents a problem beset by difficulties. The women 
are furnishing aid and are making good. This problem 
and that of added burdens of furnishing facilities to 
the government in financing the war, and the un- 
ceasing demands of the community for increased bank- 
ing service, may lead to the belief that consideration of 
training ourselves for greater future competence is 
out of the question. 

We wrong ourselves by such reasoning. 

These constant problems are incessant reminders of 
our duty to the future. The duty of studying, of self- 
training, to make ourselves approved for the responsi- 
bilities which civilization and progress have placed 
upon the broad shoulders of this generation. It is a 
personal and individual responsibility. No matter how 
small the community, your services, made expert 
through training, are required. It is inevitable that 
responsibility follows ability, and it is the trained man 
who has the ability. Fortunately, few there are who 
do not desire success; but unfortunately many there 
are who, while desiring success, will not pay the price 
of developing the ability which masters success. “The 
heights of great men reached and kept were not at- 
tained by sudden flight, but they while their com- 
panions slept, were toiling upwards in the night.” 

Is it the structure of the bank that will adequately 
provide for the future? 

Is it modern accounting or methods and systems 
that will be sufficient? 

Is it the character of the business and people of 
the community that must be relied on? 
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Or, is it your brain and the brains of your present 
and future associates that will be the substantial fac- 
tor in determining the success of banking in your 
community ? 

It is the quality of the brain and the available earth 
that make for human development and civilization. 
All other things pass, and they remain. 

The great war is bound to make kaleidoscopic 
changes in our way of living and of doing businéss 
when peace shall again place its brilliant emblem 
throughout the earth. And it is the trained brain that 
can adapt itself to the new course. An untrained brain 
is a fossil brain, incapable of seeing any need of prog- 
ress; it lives among the ancients; it is sterile of ideas 
and ideals. The dependence on experience of the un- 
trained brain leads to stubbornness and mulish intol- 
erance—the obvious result of ignorance. The trained 
mind mellowed and ripened by experience produces 
leadership and real success in life. 

Witness, the man or woman given this opportunity 
for self-training now, who, because of the much hack- 
neyed excuse, “I’ve too much to do,” or “I haven’t the 
time,” does not take advantage of it, in a few years 
when the course of events demands the man or woman, 
he or she might have been. Such a condition describes 
a failure in life. “The saddest of these, it might have 
been.” 

The ever-present gives us the choice of our future. 
Time is relentless and will permit no procrastination. 
There is no tomorrow. The “tomorrows” spell ruin- 
ation. Hell is paved with good intentions. 

Can you not see the vision of future American 
banking efficiency which shall be the ever-moving 
cause for world leadership in foreign trade and com- 
merce; which shall provide every facility for effective 
service to the business and industry of the community ; 
which shall make invulnerable the American banking 
system? 

And why will this be? 

Because you and IJ are training our minds, acquiring 
knowledge and developing efficiency for that day of 
days. 

No matter how far removed from a center of trade 
our community might be, it is all the more reason for 
us to develop leadership in banking through training. 
Chicago was once a mere swamp land and only a few 
years ago, too. A story is told of a West Virginia 
citizen, who, as a young man, was once advised to buy 
swamp land in Northern Illinois “for a song.” He 
examined the land and passed the opportunity by. He 
lived to see the swamp land developed into the center 
of the city of Chicago and worth millions of dollars. 
Why we pass by opportunities in an enigma. Per- 
haps the difference between those that pass them by 
and those that do not, measures the yawning abyss 
between mediocrity and prosperity. 

We cannot go on from day to day, month to month, 
then year to year without proper training, and expect 
anything else but mediocrity and incapability. The 
banker of yesterday is very different from that of today 
and tomorrow. Today “a successful banker is com- 
posed of about one-fifth accountant, two fifths lawyer, 
three-fifths political economist and four-fifths gentle- 
man and scholar—total, ten-fifths—double size. Any 


smaller person may be a pawnbroker or a promoter, 
but not a banker.” 

Let us arise out of our lethargy of procrastination 
and enter immediately the training ground of Institute 
work. Even though we have but a snatch of time a 
day, let us devote it whole-heartedly to preparation for 
the future. 

By joining the Correspondence Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, you get most effective 
instruction through the mail by men well fitted to con- 
duct the course. 

The training will not be easy, but when we get the 
certificate of the American Institute of Banking, we 
will feel everlastingly proud of our achievement. 

We hold our future destinies in our own hands; 
they are determined by the decisions we make and 
the promptness with which they are made. There is 
only one decision for us and that is to become an en- 
rolled student of banking. 

The prophecy of prosperity and success is made for 
the achievement of our securing the Institute certifi- 
cate. It is well worth striving for and we are bound 
to get it. 

Man or woman may enroll. 


Secretary Broderick. 


J. A. Broderick, Institute graduate and member of 
New York Chapter, has been appointed secretary of 
the Federal Reserve Board to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Dr. H. Parker Willis, who is to 
be professor of banking in Columbia University. Any- 
thing that might be said in commendation of Mr. Brod- 
erick would be as superfluous as talk about the sound- 
ness of Liberty bonds or the popularity of Federal Re- 
serve Notes. 


Proposed Amendment. 


Resolved, That section 4 of the Institute by-laws 
be and hereby is amended to read as follows: 


4. Members of the Institute shall consist of duly author- 
ized chapters whose individual members shall subscribe for 
the official publication of the Institute through their respective 
chapter treasurers at the rate of fifty cents a year. Duly en- 
rolled students and graduates of the Institute outside the con- 
fines and suburbs of chapter cities and not members of any 
city chapter shall constitute the Correspondence Chapter. - 

Resolved, That section 5 of the Institute by-laws 
be and hereby is repealed and that subsequent sections 


thereof be renumbered in proper succession. 


HONOR ROLL OF THE AMERICAN 
TUTE OF BANKING 


The names of the following Institute men who have 
entered the military and naval ‘service should be added 
to those published in previous issues of the JoURNAL: 


DENVER 


INSTI- 


F. W. Doan 
Dick Enax 
Jas. B. Grant 
Cedric Grove 
A. M. Haggerty 
E. H. Hinton 
P. J. Loughlin 
H. Ritter 

H. A. Swing 


Johnny Beacham 
H. I. Bell 


Claude G. Boettcher 
Frank Buchen 
Douglas Colley 
Rollin H. Davis G. 


J. G. Dean 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Frank Adams 

E. Ahnefeld 
Chisley M. Allen 
C. E. Anderson 
W. I. Andrews 
Attilio Armanio 
Howard Armstrong 
Charles J. Astrue 
Monroe Baer 

C. A. Baldwin 
Marshall A. Ball 
Roy L. Barber 

R. J. Barbieri 
Edwin E. Barker 
T. J. Barton 

Ivan R. Bean 

H. S. Becker 
George Beleney 

E. J. Benn 

G. F. Bennett 
Henry Bernard Bernstein 
A. Beronio 

T. E. Birbeck 
Reuben L. Blake 
Frank L. Blote 

F. A. Bonzani 
Homer Joseph Boucher 
C. C. Bradley 
Charles Bradley 

H. T. Brown 

W. D. Buckley 

R. Bushfield 

M. J. Cadneasso 
H. Campano 

P. Campano 

F. Nash Cartan 
Thomas C. Cartwright 
Leon Castel 

W. Cathcart 

Wm. F. Cheney, Jr. 
G. S. Clack 

K. G. Collom 

L. P. Corcoran 
Warren Crane 
Ralph J. Crawford 
Edw. T. Creely 
Allen Dailey 

A. J. Daneri 

E. V. Daneri 

A. E. Darbee 

Sam H. Davis, Jr. 
Harry H. De Martini 
Paul H. Devine 

H. R. Dietrich 
Vincent Donnelly 
John F. Dorgeloh 
Eugene Dougherty 
Evan C. Dresser 


Arthur S. Ellsworth 
Geo. H. Engels 
Julius E. Falch 
Donald M. Falconer 
Fred H. Fifield 
Wm. A. Fine, Jr. 
Sterling Fischbeck 
Henry L. Flood 
Walter Flynn 

F. F. Fulton 

John Gassman 
James J. Gaynor 
Wm. A. Geary 

N. Gordan 

Jack M. Goreran 
A. W. Gorman 
Jas. S. Govan 
Wilson C. Graff 
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Bernard A. Gurnette 
H. H. Haight 
George W. Hall 
E. T. Harrison 

H. B. Harvie 

R. G. Haskins 

J. P. Healy 

E. H. Heiser 

R. N. Hellmann 

D. W. Henderson 
A. E. Hintermann 
Vincent C. Hobbs 
Carl Hoberg 

Wm. H. Hodge 

H. R. Holmans 

H. P. Holmes 

C. S. Hoober 
August E. Hossfeld 
H. P. Howard 

D. L. Hunter 

H. H. Huxtable 

A. E. Hyman 

W. L. P. Jackson 
Stewart Johnson 
Clinton Jones, Jr. 
R. L. Kahn 

Joseph F. Kavanaugh 
F, H. Kelley 

G. J. Kern 

F. L. Keser 

Wn. Kirby 

Edw. H. Kramer, Jr. 
M. W. Larsen 


W. B. Lawrence, Jr. 
E. C. Lawton 

Jos. H. Leal 

W. Little 

E. C. Littleton 

L. Littleton 

G. S. Locke 

H. Locks 

C. E. Lutz 

Leslie H. Lutz 
Lawrence S. Lynch 
Clinton A. McAfee 
C. F. McCann 
Frank J. McCann 
J. D. McDevitt 
Jas. McGrath 

E. McKeever 

K. McRowe 

R. K. Madsen, Jr. 
Jos. A. Maguire 
A. L. Marcus 

W. A. Marcus 
Sam M. Markowitz 
Maurice Marracq 
R. C. Marvin 

Jas. Matheson 
Kenneth Mayer 
Geo. R. Meade 
Wilfred C. Meadows 
Thos. F. Meehan 
Rene H. Meroux 
R. L. Meyer 

R. T. Miller 

C. F. Mills 

Jas. B. Molloy 

W. A. Morgan 

R. L. Murphy 
Wm. A. Murphy 
Thos. W. Murray 
Albert W. Nelson 
Irving Nelson 
Raymond D. Nichols 
N. T. Norton 
Jack O’Connor 

T. O’Connor 


Jasper W. O'Farrell 
W. H. Owen 

W. T. Pagen 

Ralph Parkinson 
W. T. Perry 

R. E. Petroschka 
Edwin A. Petterson 
Wm. H. Phipps ° 

M. C. Picadura, Jr. 
E. C. Pierre 

Chas. Pirmer 
Mardie Russell Plotke 
W. C. Prichard 

J. Pritchard 
Theodore W. Quandt 
C.D. 

T B. Randall 

P. Rehfisch 

E, J. Riemer 

J. L. Riorden 

Thos. M. Robinson, Jr. 
C. R. Roduner 

Sam E, Rottman 
Alfred Schmitt 
Dave Schrieber 

G. L. Scott 

Robt. P. Scott 
Emile Serveau, Jr. 
Wm. Shackleton 

A E. Silverthorn 
Herbert S. Smith 
R. G. Smith 

Geo. Solari 

Fred Staacke 

A. G. Stang 

Bert C. Steet 

C. V. Stein 

Ludwig Sterner 
Henry R. Sutherland 
j. E. Swift 

J. L. Swindell, Jr. 

H. T. Talbot 

Joseph L. Therien 
Paul Tissot 

Thos. A. Toomey 
J. D. Tulley 

W. D. Vanderbilt 


- H. F. Vanderhurst 


A. H. Van Eck 
A. S. Vinzent 

R. Von Der Mehden 
C. E. Wagner 
James A. Wallace 
John T. Wallace 
James J. Ward 

J. B. Watts 
Willard Waugh 
C. Whalen 

C. S. Wheeler 

M. A. White 
Walter C. Wibeck 
Richard Wild 

L. H. Winters 

C. J. Wissing 

S. J. Worth 

John S. Wright 
B. E. Ze Hagen 
R. Zimmerman 


SAN JOSE 
J. H. Russel 


WORCESTER 
John J. Flynn 


BALTIMORE 


E. Bentz 
George Browning 
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G. P. Hopkins 
John H. Horst, Jr. 
C. L. Mathews 
Walter J. Muchow 
William L. Saur 
J. Louis Schwaab 
Bernard E. Scott 
E. S. Watson 

W. N. Wilhide 

J. F. Young 


HARTFORD 


Edwin R. Snelgrove 
Russell A. Wilcox 
Harold A. Williams 


NASHVILLE 


A. W. Akeman 

J. E. Britt 

Henry F. Brown 
James J. Byrne 
W. S. Chappelle 
F. N. Charlton 
Joe Cullom 
Bradley Currey 
D. C. Davis 
Bradley Dicks 
Geo. Howard Donaldson 
Arthur Edwards 
J. M. Flannigan 
Joel B. Fort, Jr. 
Herbert Fox 
Wm. W. Gilbert 
D. Paul Godwin 
Howell Haile 
Wilburn Hailey 
H. M. Harrison 
Frank P. Hayes 
Hoke Hill 

N. Baxter Jackson 
Chas. W. Johnson 
Samuel B. Langham 
Herbert Luton 

H. L. Naive 
Albert C. Pearce 
C. C. Pierce 
Justin S. Potter 
Guy T. Reid 

A. Reed Rich 

A. D. Robertson 
J. M. Savell 
Joseph Shannon 
Joe Totten 

H. A. Vantrease 
B. Spence Watts 
Fount W. Williamson 
H. Buford Wilson 


NEW HAVEN 


W. M. Blakeslee 

R. M. Desmond 

N. V. Donaldson 
Frederick M. Drew, Jr. 
W. Herbert Frost 


C. H. Huntley 
William E. Lake 
Thomas J. Manning 
C. T. Mitchell 
Raymond T. Olson 
R. L. Osborne 
Howard H. Parker 
W. I. Rawson 
Norton Russell 


= 
f R. E. Larson 
P. A. Lavoie 
H. A. Ebner 
H. M. Guest 
C. F. Hauser 
Eric Andrew Hillbom 
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Mortuary Record of Association Members 


REPORTED FROM JULY 25 to Avcust 25, 1918 


Baker, Cyrus Osborne, vice-president National State 
Bank, Newark, N. J. 

fartlett, Martin F., vice-president Peoples’ National 
Bank, Waterville, Me. 

Brown, Joseph T., vice-president National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Corbett, John, president Bank of Deming, Deming, 
N. Mex. 

Daughty, W. J., assistant cashier First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dawson, John Carpenter, president Citizens Bank, 
Grant City, Mo. 

Eddy, Walter S., vice-president Second National Bank, 
Saginaw, Mith. 

Featherman, J. B., president Drumond State Bank, 
Drumond, Mont. 


Harkness, William, vice-president Kings County Trust 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hickman, H. O., cashier First National Bank, Han- 
ford, Cal. 
High, William H., assistant cashier Anglo and Lon- 
don Paris National Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 
Hoyt, Gideon L., vice-president and director Citizens 
Bank, Saline, Mich. 

Mabry, R. H., vice-president Selma National Bank, 
Selma, Ala. 

Smith, Frank Waldo, secretary Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, III. 

Wilson, M. W., vice-president Bank of Charleston, 
N. B. A., Charleston, S. C. 


Association Announcements 


Increase in Membership 


The membership of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation is steadily increasing. At the meeting of the 
Executive Council at Hot Springs, Ark., in May, a 
special campaign fer new members was authorized, 
effective June 1, of fifteen months’ benefits upon the 
payment of one year’s dues. Since June 1, 627 mem- 
bers have joined, and the total membership on August 
28 was 19,000. At this period last year there were 
enrolled 17,187 members, thus making a net gain of 
1,631, which is the largest increase in membership in 
the history of the American Bankers Association. 

The office of the Association is busy throughout the 
year in using its best efforts toward increasing the 
membership. Much credit is due the officers, mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, Vice-Presidents of the 
states and State Secretaries for the co-operation ex- 
tended in behalf of the Association. A number of 
members have been added as a result of their work. 

A still larger increase in the membership is de- 
sired before the convention at Chicago opens, and 
members should inform their non-member correspond- 
ents of the real value accruing from membership and 
that it is to their interest to join, thereby lending their 
financial and moral support to a work from which 
indirectly they receive much benefit. 

Drafts for Membership Dues 

It is the custom to draw drafts on members of the 
American Bankers Association for their annual dues 
which, under the constitution, are payable in advance 
as of September 1. Drafts have therefore been for- 
warded by the Treasurer, James D. Hoge, through 
the Union Savings and Trust Company, Seattle, 
Wash., and they will cover dues in full to the close of 
the present fiscal year ending September 1, 1919. 

A stated period is necessary for the collection of 
all dues. The membership comprises about. 19,000 
banks and trust companies and the system of drawing 
drafts against this membership is the most feasible 
method, as unnecessary delay in correspondence is 
avoided. Members have heretofore honored these 


drafts promptly and they are requested to do likewise 
at this time. 

An insert showing dues paid to September 1, 1919, 
accompanied the drafts, and it should be placed in the 
metal sign indicating membership, which, in turn, 
should be displayed in a conspicuous place over the 
paying teller’s window. It is important that this be 
done, for the sign is a real protection to members. It 
will serve as a warning to criminals who might other- 
wise commit depredations. If any member has mis- 
laid the sign, the office of the Association should be 
notified at once so that another may be forwarded. 

Members are reminded of the small Confidential 
Booklet issued by the Protective Committee, which is 
bound in paper cover and measures 6% by 3% inches. 
It contains the rules of the Committee as well as inter- 
esting and important information bearing on the op- 
erations of criminals. A copy of this booklet is in the 
hands of every member, but if it has been misplaced 
another may be secured upon request. 


List of Members 


A list of members in pamphlet form complete to 
June 15, 1918, inclusive, has recently been distributed 
to all members of the American Bankers Association. 
This pamphlet is of special value in connection with 
the use of the Telegraphic Cipher Code, and members 
are requested to keep it conveniently at hand for ready 
reference. 

Members joining the Association between the date 
of the pamphlet and the time of publishing the Book 
of Proceedings of the Chicago Convention ( which will 
also contain a complete, list of members), will be found 
in the monthly JourNAL. 

In addition to the new members, the JouRNAL also 
contains information relating to all changes affecting 
membership. The office of the Association should be 
notified immediately of any merger or change of title 
affecting members, as no change in the records is made 
except upon direct information. Such notification 
should cover consolidations, failed banks or those in 
liquidation or in the hands of a receiver. 
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Title Changes Among Bank Officers 


Following is a list of officers’ title changes in institutions which are members of the American Bankers 
Association, reported to the JourNAL from July 26 to August 25, inclusive. Members will confer a favor by 


notifying this department immediately of any such changes. 


information direct from members. 


ALABAMA 


Mobile—J. W. Woolf, formerly assistant cashier, 
appointed cashier First National Bank, succeeding 
Charles D. Willoughby, deceased. 


CALIFORNIA 

Auburn—J. E. Seaton, formerly with Fort Sutter 
National Bank of Sacramento, elected cashier Placer 
County Bank, succeeding J. S. Johns. 

San Francisco—Max Mierson elected active vice- 
president Seaboard National Bank, succeeding A. S. 
Carman, resigned; J. M. McCarthy appointed cashier, 
succeeding H. A. Estabrook, resigned. 


COLORADO 


Limon—F. C. Vickers appointed cashier Farmers 
& Merchants Bank of Limon, succeeding Wm. H. 


Giese, resigned. 


Coeur d’ Alene—Jay Gibson, formerly cashier 
First National Bank, American Falls, elected vice- 
president First-Exchange National Bank. 


ILLINOIS 


Rock Falls—A. J. Frank elected vice-president 
First National Bank, succeeding Henry Hein, re- 


signed. IOWA 


Pella—G. H. Wormhoudt, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Citizens National Bank; L. H. Van 
Spancheren now vice-president; W. H. Van Der Ploeg 


appointed cashier. LOUISIANA 


New Orleans—Charles F. Herb, formerly vice- 
president Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, elected vice-president Hibernia Bank and Trust 


Company. MASSACHUSETTS 


Great Barrington—John H. C. Church elected pres- 
ident National Mahaiwe Bank, succeeding Lansing 
Wilcox, resigned. 

Taunton—Alfred B. Sproat, heretofore assistant 
treasurer, elected treasurer Bristol County Savings 
Bank, succeeding Alfred C. Place, deceased. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Barnesville—Charles W. Higley elected president 
First National Bank, succeeding Charles R. Oliver, 
deceased ; S. O. Solum, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president ; L. L. Olson appointed cashier. 

Elbow Lake—Joseph P. Brendal appointed cashier 
First National Bank, succeeding Lars Lynne, re- 
signed. 

St. Vincent—Otto Thorson elected cashier Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank, succeeding Robert E. Bennett, 


resigned. serssouRt 


Marshall—W. C. Gordon, formerly cashier, elected 
vice-president Farmers Savings Bank; W. B. Hupp, 
heretofore assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 

Paris—E. K. Stone, formerly cashier, elected presi- 
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dent Paris National Bank, succeeding A. D. Buckner, 
deceased ; A. E. Early now cashier. 

Stark City—Neville Dickson elected cashier Stark 
City Bank, succeeding Waldo Hatler. 


MONTANA 

Martinsdale—George K. Robertson elected presi- 
dent State Bank of Martinsdale; Andrew Hoyem 
elected vice-president; George N. Olson appointed 
cashier. 

Ronan—Dan Longpre, formerly assistant cashier 
American Bank and Trust Co., Missoula, appointed 
cashier First National Bank, succeeding E. G. Hughes. 

‘Twodot—P. J. Moore, Jr., elected president State 
Bank, succeeding J. Stanley Smith, deceased. 


NEBRASKA 

Belden—A. R. Collins appointed cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding C. G. Jordan, resigned to be- 
come cashier First National Bank, Laurel. 

Hay Springs—I. A. Goff, formerly assistant cash- 
ier, elected cashier First National Bank, succeeding 
R. F. Kitterman, resigned. 

Wisner—Fred Schreiber elected president First Na- . 
tional Bank, succeeding Jesse C. McNish. 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn—William S. Irish, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and cashier First National Bank, now cashier; 
Ansel P. Verity, formerly assistant cashier, appointed 
cashier. 

White Plains—John Burling, formerly cashier 
Citizens Bank, and Joseph H. Mead, formerly secre- 
tary County Trust Company, elected vice-presidents 


Citizens Bank. NORTH DAKOTA 


Hettinger—John G. Johns elected president Adams 
County State Bank, succeeding F. W. Stevens ; George 
Beisigl succeeds C. F. Bohart as vice-president; J. O. 
Wigen appointed cashier, succeeding L. M. Anderson. 

Powers Lake—A. H. Lundquist, formerly cashier, 
elected president First State Bank; Thomas P. Borgen, 
formerly assistant cashier, now ¢ashier. 


OHIO 

Barnesville—G. E. Bradfield, formerly cashier, 
elected president First National Bank, succeeding T. 
S. Bradfield, deceased ; C. J. Bradfield appointed cash- 
OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa—S. H. King, Jr., formerly with Exchange 
National Bank of Tulsa, elected vice-president Ameri- 
can National Bank. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chambersburg—Robert H. Ross elected cashier 
National Bank of Chambersbug, succeeding R. H. 
Passmore, resigned. 

Pittsburg—John Jackson elected second vice-presi- 
dent William Penn Trust Company. 
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Weatherly—Russell R. Gangwer appointed cash- 
ier First National Bank, succeeding W. W. Peters. 

West Newton—J. G. Patterson elected president 
First National Bank, succeeding D. P. V. Larimer, 


deceased. SOUTH DAKOTA 


Brooklings—R. A. Townsend elected vice-president 
First National Bank. 


TENNESSEE 
Algood—J. T. Langford elected vice-president 
Bank of Algood, succeeding H. T. Pointer, resigned ; 
C. E. Hampton appointed cashier, succeeding Oscar 
Clark, resigned. 
Nashville—John R. Wilson appointed cashier 
Tennessee-Hermitage National Bank, succeeding John 


C. Page, resigned. — 


San Antonio—A. W. Wilkerson, formerly cashier 
City National Bank, Bryan, elected cashier Alamo Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding Otto Meerscheidt, elected ac- 
tive vice-president ; Ernest L. Brown, formerly assist- 
ant cashier, elected active vice-president. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond—Frank F. Fagan, formerly cashier Na- 
tional Bank of Rocky Mount, N. C., elected vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank; W. M. Addison, formerly 
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vice-president and cashier, now vice-president; Alex 
F. Ryland, formerly assistant cashier, appointed cash- 
ier. 

WASHINGTON 

Spokane—E. B. De Voe, heretofore assistant cash- 
ier, elected cashier Farmers & Mechanics Bank, suc- 
ceeding B. C. Yancey, resigned. 

Spokane—A. W. Lindsay elected vice-president 
Union Park Bank, succeeding W. M. Hetherington, 
resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

McFarland—H. Norris Klongland appointed cash- 
ier McFarland State Bank, succeeding Homer L. 
Vick. 

Marinette—Julius E. Utke, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, elected president Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
succeeding Charles Reinke, deceased; Sofus C. Miller 
now vice-president. 

Oconto—E. A. Watterich appointed cashier Citi- 
zens National Bank, succeeding C. A. Best, resigned. 

Superior—James J. Flinn elected vice-president 
American Exchange Bank, succeeding B. C. Cooke, 
resigned. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne—B. F. Yoder elected president Citizens 
National Bank, succeeding A. A. Spaugh. 


Association Offices 


REPORTED FROM JULY 26 To Aucust 26, 1918 


Bartlett, Geo. D., secretary Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bennett, Frank P., Jr., United States Investor, Boston. 

Birdseye, Henry S., treasurer Derby Savings Bank, 
Derby, Conn. 

Bishop, A. G., president First National Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 

Burton, Theodore E., president Merchants National 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Clement, John B., vice-president Central Trust Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J. 

Cortis, F. R., auditor Brooklyn Trust Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Davidson, Arthur, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dinkins, Lynn H., president Interstate Trust & Bank- 
ing Co., New Orleans, La. 

Dominick, J. R., president Traders National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Fagan, Frank F., vice-president First National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 

Farnsworth, Mary F., Detroit, Mich. 

Farrar, T. L., Industrial Finance Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

Grant, W. M., British Bureau of Information, New- 
bury, Vt. 

Haas, J. F., president Summit Trust Company, Sum- 
mit, N. J. 

Harley, William S., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hecht, R. S., vice-president Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Hinsch, Charles A., president Fifth-Third National 
Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Holden, Edwin D., treasurer Portland Morris Plan 
Bank, Portland, Me. 

Koch, Arthur, cashier First National Bank, Amster-’ 
dam, N. Y. 

Lampert, Nelson N., vice-president Fort Dearborn 
National Bank, Chicago, III. 

Law, Wm. A., president First National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lawson, A., First Sergeant A. E. F. 

McAdams, Thos. B., vice-president Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va. 

McFadden, Haynes, secretary Georgia Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, Ga. 

McKay, J. B., director Dime Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Meade, J. F., cashier National City Bank, Kansas City. 

Nugent, Thomas J., First National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Phillips, D. C., London, England. 

Porter, Wm. S., secretary and treasurer Summit Trust 
Co., Summitt, N. J. 

Puelicher, J. H., vice-president Marshall & Ilsey Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Robinson, Geo. W., president Security State Bank, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Teter, Lucius, president Chicago Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, III. 

Thiel, F. J. F., Washington, D. C. 

Wight, Geo. T., manager Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, New York, N. Y. 

Willis, H. Parker, Columbia University, New York. 

— G. G., Lieutenant-Colonel, London, Eng- 
and. 

Yates, E. Q., Interstate Trust & Banking Co., New 
Orleans, La. 
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Membership Changes 
REeporTEeD JuLy 25 to Aucust 25, 1918 


California........San Francisco....German Savings and Loan Society Mow Work......3 Schuyler Lake....Taylor, Bush & Co. changed to Taylor, 
changed to San Francisco Savings Kinne & Co. 


and Loan Society. North Carolina..Elizabeth City...First National Bank succeeded by 


Gridley..........German American State Bank suc- 


ceeded by First National Bank. 


ee, | Bank of Vidalia changed to Vidalia 

Bank and Trust Co. Oklahoma 
Michigan Detroit Highland Park State Bank of Detroit 

changed to Bank of Detroit. Wisconsin 


New Members from July 26 to August 24, 


Alabama 
Grand Bay State Bank, Grand Bay 61-402. 
California 
Bank of Cottonwood, Cottonwood, 90-871. 
First National Bank, Ducor 90-768. 
Montebello State Bank, Montebello 90-747. 
Bank of Norwalk, Norwalk 90-644. 
The Stanford Bank, Palo Alto 90-617. 
Rivera State Bank, Rivera 90-656. 
First National Bank, Rodeo 90-874. 
——— Bank, San Francisco 11-79. 
Valley Savings Bank, Santa Maria 90-397. 
First National Bank at Turlock, Turlock 90 
322. 


Colorado 

First National Bank, Stratton 82-392. 
Connecticut 

Suffield Savings Bank, Suffield 51-236. 
Delaware 

Delaware Trust Co., Millsboro 62-68 
Idaho 

First National Bank, Bancroft 92-148 

First National Bank, Firth 92-256. 
Illinois 

Peoples Bank, Atlanta 70-757. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Carlyle 70-651. 


Bank of Commerce & Savings, Chicago, 2-66. 
Montgomery County Loan & Trust Co., Hills- 


boro 70-479 


La Grange Trust & Savings Bank, La Grange 


70-391. 
Farmers State Bank, Monticello 70-1709. 
Murrayville Bank, Murrayville 70-1479. 


Farmers & Mechanics State Bank of Avery- 


ville, Peoria 70-1917. 


Pleasant Plains State Bank, Pleasant Plains 


70-1532. 


State Bank of Taylor Sp rings, Taylor Springs 


70-1764. 
First State & Savings Bank, Wood River 70 
1676. 
Indiana 
Steuben County State Bank, Angola 71-429. 
La Porte Savings Bank, La Porte 71-181. 
Citizens National Bank, Tipton 71-387. 
Iowa 
Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, Albia 72-1888. 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Ames 72-228. 
Birmingham Savings Bank, Birmingham 72 
1204. 


Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank, Boyer 


72-1902. 
Coburg Savings Bank, Coburg 72-1253. 


Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank, Eldon 


72-1917. 
Farmers State Bank, Hawarden 72-1941. 
Farmers Savings Bank, Holland 72-1377. 
Hospers Savings Bank, Hospers 72-1764. 
First National Bank, Laurens 72-731. 
National Bank of Milton, Milton 72—675. 
Ottumwa Savings Bank, Ottumwa 72-65. 


South Ottumwa Savings Bank, Ottumwa 72- 


State Bank of Portsmouth, Portsmouth 72- 


1536. 

Bank of Pulaski, Pulaski 72-1541. 

Titonka Savings Bank, Titonka 72-1884. 
Kansas 

Farmers State Bank, Bennington 83-649. 

First National Bank, Elkhart 83-1279. 

Hardtner State Bank, Hardtner 83-858. 

First National Bank, Kensington 83-582. 
Kentucky 

Farmers Bank, Corinth 73-417. 
Louisiana 

Ida State Bank, Ida 84-322. 

Bank of Springhill, Springhill, 84-319. 
Maine 

Fairfield National Bank, Fairfield 52-133. 
Maryland 


Brooklyn-Curtis Bay Bank, Brooklyn 65-216. 


Massachusetts 
Chelsea Savings Bank, Chelsea 53-219. 


Massachusetts—Continued 
Ipswich Savings Bank, Ipswich 53-470. 
Granite Savings Bank, Rockport 53-527. 
Michigan 
a Commercial & Savings Bank, Chelsea 
4-363 
Peninsular State Bank, Highland Park 74-1017. 
Martin Exchange Bank, Martin 74-727. 
Farmers Bank, Mason 74-367. 
State Savings Bank, Minden City 74-540. 
Bank of Onekama, Onekama 74-773. 
Central State Savings Bank, Shepherd 74-476. 
Minnesota 
Wells-Dickey Trust Co., Minneapolis 17-84. 
First National Bank, Montgomery 75-301. 
Mississippi 
Bank of Commerce, Greenwood 85-98. 
Greenwood Bank & Trust Co., Greenwood 85- 
101. 
Montana 
Peoples Bank, Augusta 93-317. 
First National Bank, Froid 93-447. 
First State Bank, Kremlin 93-289. 
Power State Bank, Power 93-369.., 
Nebraska 
Guardian Trust Co., Alliance. 
Farmers State Bank, Belgrade 76-506. 
Brayton State Bank, Brayton 76-664. 
Farmers State Bank, Cairo 76-542. 
Ericson State Bank, Ericson 76-723. 
Farmers State Bank, Ericson 76-1112. 
Farmers State Bank, Hampton 76-926. 
Rock County State Bank, Newport 76-820. 
Niobrara Valley Bank, Niobrara 76-822. 
State Bank of Niobrara, Niobrara 76-965. 
Security State Bank, Omaha 27-59. 
Bank of Oxford, Oxford 76-394. 
Bank of Panama, Panama 76-833. 
Farmers State Bank, Panama 76-1149. 
Purdum State Bank, Purdum 76-997. 
Farmers Security State Bank, Rohrs 76-1132. 
Farmers State Bank, Rosalie 76-633. 
Seneca State Bank, Seneca 76-1172. 
Nebraska State Bank, Verdigre 76-924. 
First State Bank, Winnetoon 76-615. 
New Hampshire 
Merchants Savings Bank, Dover 54-37. 
Keene Savings Bank, Keene 54-64. 
New Jersey 
Savings Investment & Trust Co., South Orange 
55-285. 
New Mexico 
Silver City Savings Bank, Silver City 95-33. 
New York 
Manchester Banking Co., Manchester 50-976. 
Anglo-South American Bank, New York 1-248. 
Imbrie & Co., Bankers, New York 1-717. 
Bay Ridge Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 1-388. 
North Carolina 
Citizens Bank, Burnsville 66-291. 
National Bank of Goldsboro, Goldsboro 66-123. 
Citizens Bank, Halifax 66-624. 
First National Bank, Hamlet 66-584. 
Bank of Varina, Varina 66-565. 
North Dakota 
Aneta State Bank, Aneta 77-161. 
First State Bank, Arthur 77-504. 
Farmers Security Bank, Chaffee 77-539. 
State Bank of Davenport, Davenport 77-557 
Embden State Bank, Embden, 77-571. 
Farmers State Bank, Erie 77-577. 
Fort Ransom State Bank, Fort Ransom 77-585. 
Hartland State Bank, Hartland 77-611. 
State Bank of Hoo le, Hoople 77-618. 
Kindred State Baek, Kindred 77-631. 
Farmers Bank, Leonard 77-640. 
Mapleton State Bank, Mapleton 77-807. 
Bank of Orr, Orr 77—675. 
Ohio 
Arcadia Bank & Savings Co., Arcadia 56-875. 
Woodland Avenue Savings & Trust Co., Buck- 
eye Road Branch, Cleveland 6-56. 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Hilliards 56-988. 
Ripley National Bank, Ripley 56-637. 
Farmers Savings Bank, Spencer 56-1160. 


North Dakota... .St. John 


First and Citizens National Bank. 
Rolette County Bank closed. 


Citizens State Bank purchased by 
American National Bank. 


s..German Bank changed to Falls Bank. 


1918, Inclusive 


Oklahoma 
‘First National Bank, Kusa 86-1056. 
Marshall County National Bank, Madill 86- 
1092. 
Oregon 
Bank of Helix, Helix 96-184. 
Farmers Bank, Wilsonville 96-236. 
Pennsylvania 
First National Bank, Cherry Tree 60-1104. 
First National Bank, Farrell 60-1428. 
First National Bank, Gettysburg 60-761. 
Franklin Trust Co., West Philadelphia Branch, 
Philadelphia 3-100. 
South Carolina 
Peoples Bank, McCormick 67-485. 
Newberry Savings Bank, Newberry 67~111. 
Farmers Bank, Olanta 67—286. 
South Dakota 
Athol State Bank, Athol 78-500. 
Citizens Bank, Bonesteel 78-260. 
Bonilla State Bank, Bonilla 78-509. 
Farmers State Bank, Carter 78-443. 
First National Bank, Centerville 78-156. 
Chancellor State Bank, Chancellor 78-522. 
Farmers State Bank, Elk Point 78-685. 
Emery State Bank, Emery 78-302. 
Security State Bank, Ethan 78-383. 
First National Bank, Fairfax 78-275. 
Moreau River State Bank, Firesteel 78-708. 
First National Bank, Freeman 78-228. 
Farmers Savings Bank, Gann Valley 78-483 
First State Bank, Grenville 78-702. 
Savings Bank of Hartford, Hartford 78-219. 
First National Bank, Hayti 78-421. 
Security State Bank, Hitcheock 78-416. 
Bank of Houghton, Houghton 78-558. 
Citizens State Bank, Isabel 78-526. 
Kaylor State Bank, Kaylor, 78-562. 
Kidder State Bank, Kidder 78-564. 
Lesterville State Bank, Lesterville 78-567. 
Ree Valley Bank, Orient 78-740. 
Pollock State Bank, Pollock 78-596. 
Pukwana State Bank, Pukwana 78-467. 
First National Bank, Springfield 78-207. 
Farmers State Bank, Stratford 78-398. 
Farmers State Bank, Tolstoy 78-617. 
Volin State Bank, Volin 78-630. 
Atlas State Bank, Witten 78-492. 
Tennessee 
sues Peoples National Bank, Gallatin 87- 


Kingston Bank & Trust Co., Kingston 87-408. 
Farmers Bank, Oliver Springs 87-561. 
Oliver Springs Banking Co., Oliver Springs 87- 
443. 


Texas 
First State Bank, Grand Saline 88-692. 
Karnes County National Bank, Karnes City 
88-1123. 
First National Bank, Marlin 88-249. 
Bank of Ranger, Ranger 88-1812. 
Texas Bank & Trust Co., Sweetwater 88-1668. 
Virginia 
Chatham Savings Bank, Chatham 68~—243. 
Planters Savings Bank, Chatham 68-244. 
Commercial Bank, Danville 68-99. 
Washington 
Farmers State Bank, Mansfield 98-399. 
West Virginia 
Merchants & Mechanics Bank, Charleston. 
Bank of Romney, Romney 69-192. 
Wisconsin 
Belmont State Bank, Belmont 79-419. 
Farmers State Bank, Belmont 79-420. 
Peoples State Bank, Colfax 79-883. 
Haugen State Bank, Haugen, 79-863. 
Bay View Commercial & Savings Bank, Mil- 
waukee 12-70. 
Nekoosa State Bank, Nekoosa 79-804. 
Onalaska State Bank, Onalaska 79-765. 
Spooner State Bank, Spooner 79-328. 


Mexico 
Juan C. Gutierrez, Orizaba, Veracruz. 
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